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Special Interest to Teachers. New Reading Charts 


1000 Blunders in English. 


A HANDBOOK OF SUGGESTIONS IN 
READING AND SPEAKING. 


By H. H. BALLARD. . «+ « Price, 50 cents, 


This is a work prepared by a successful teacher from 
his own experience. it includes among the “ blun- 
ders”’ most of the inaccuracies and inelegancies of 
speech that jar on the ear, and which, by a little fore- 
thought, can readily be averted. The book is invalua- 
ble to all stadents, and a copy ought to be on every 
teacher's desk for convenient reference and study. 


Natural History Plays, 


DIALOGUES AND RECITATIONS, for 
SCHOOL EXHIBITIONS. 


By LOUISA P. HOPKINS, 
Author of “ Handbook of the Earth,’’ etc. 


Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 50 cents. 


This book is made up of dialogues and Movement- 
plays among the bears, the beavers, the squirrels, and 
other animals, and are designed for concerts or part- 
recitation and reading. ; 

The author offers these plays as accurate and scien- 
tific studies of their subjects, not only enter‘aining, but 
instractive, and giving unconsciously a knowledge of 


the facts, technicalities, and scientific classifications of 
animals, 


Great Popular Tales. 


Arranged by HENRY CABOT LODGE. 
4to, cloth, Price, 75 cents, 

The favorite tales of Fairy Land and Giant Coun- 
tries, with new and elegant illustrations, are here 
arranged in a form which will afford much attraction, 
and may prove of excellent service as a supplementary 
reader for schools. 


The Grand Dickens Cosmorame, 


Comprising several uniqae entertainments capable of 
being used separately or in combination for school, 
home, or hall. By Gro. B. BARTLETT. Paper, 25c. 
These pieces wi!l not only furnish good entertain- 

mentin themselves, but will do much toward foster- 

ing a knowledge of the great portraitures of London 
character and life, as drawn by Charlies Dickens, 


GRADED 


Sopplementary Readers for Schools, 


By Pror. TWEED, 
Late Supervisor of Boston Public Schools. 

Three new numbers just ready, making 12 in all. 
up in brown paper covers, 4 cts, each net. 

SUPPLEMENTARY FIRST WEAR 

READER, The four numbers of the first year in 

one volume. Boards, price, 20 cts net. 
SUPPLEMENTARY SECOND YEAR 

READER. The four numbers of the second year 

in one volume, Boards, price 20 cts, net. 
SUPPLEMENTARY THEIKD WEAR 

READER. The four numbers of the third year 

in one volume, Boards, price, 20 cts, net. 

Prof. Tweed’s Supplementary Readers are already 
too well known to teachers to require any further in- 
dorsement. They ure used in schools in nearly all the 
leading cities. 


Put 


Sold by all booksellers, or mailed postpaid 


on receipt of price. ** Please send us your 


address, and receive GRATIS our full catalogues and circulars. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston. 


CHART-PRIMER. 


BUTLER’S SERIES. 


CHARTS. 
36 Numbers, 26 < 40 inches. Bound in Cloth. 


le arranged, most beautiful and complete series of Reading Charts yet 
published. 

In the preparation of these Charts, the authors have had in view the most ap- 
proved modern methods of elementary instruction in Reading, and have endeavored 
throughout not to lose sight of the main object of such charts, — namely, to teach 
children to read readily and correctly. To accomplish this, they have selected a 
limited number of familiar words and present them in a series of accurately graded 
lessons, interspersed with Reviews at regular intevals. 

In addition to the regular reading lessons, Charts of Form, Color, Soript, and a 
pe Ag Chart, have been added to the Series, making it as attractive asit is 
complete. 

For additional assistance in the school-room, the Charts have been reproduced 


in book-form as a 
CHART - PRIMER. 


A copy of this Primer accompanies each set of Charts, and contains in addition 
to fac similes of the various Charts, suggestions and explanations for the use of 
teachers. The Chart Primer can also be used as a first book in reading, containing, 
as it does, everything needed for the purpose. 

This little book has been pronounced by all who have seen it to be by far the 
handsomest pictorial primer ever issued, 

Price of the Charts, . $8.00 
15 


Price of the Chart-Primer, . 


From these prices a liberal discount will be made when the Charts are ordered in 
quantities. Specimen pages will be sent free on application. 


K. H. BUTLER & CO., Publishers, 


1? & 19 So. Sixth St., PHILADELPHIA. 


Steel Pens, 


Drawing Pencils, 
Triangular Rubber, 
Copy Books, 


fF Price List oF ALL OUR SPECIALTIES SENT ON APPLICATION. 


Writing Inks, 
Oblique Holders, 
Script Rulers, 
and Charts. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 753 & 755 Broadway, N. Y. 


0. W. BARD ti with unex led . Weh t t 
CV MO. THE SLATE-PENCIL BLACKBOARD SLATING | Sond stamp 
Port Huron, Mich., where it is to be used exciusively. it is used for all new boards in OM these ox for ful 
ith either THE SLATE PENCIL orth ALPHA H CRAYON 
OB VIATES D UST I N THES CH OOL-ROOM. qvaty where pitty. Weak eyes, catarrh, even consumption, areall frequent effects Catalogue. 
of the ordinary chalk crayon; and Neatness is simply impossible where every "SE NT OST. AID 
= small quantities are n . Where a considerable surface 
SL -ATE Dd. PAPER. READY FOR USE it firmly to the wall before applying the a a C. BARDEEN, 
as durable as the building itself, and unquestionably the very best thus far devised. The Slate-pencil Slating may, however, be app any y in use, Syracuse, N.Y. 


Syracuse, N. 


plaster, board, or paper. Send stamp for specimen and circulars. 


THE MOST SUCCESSFUL BOOKS OF THE DAY. 
the Public Schools Delaware. 


i i Harper’s GRADED 
At a meeting of the Deleware State Board of Education, held at Dover, Delaware, June 27th, 1884, 
ARITHMETICS eee unanimously adopted for exclusive use in all the schools of that State. 


HARPER’S GRADED ARITHMETICS, 


A complete course in Arithmetic for Common Schools, IN TWO BOOKS. Note well the LOW PRICES: 


Spectal. 


Retail. Special. Exchange. Retail. 
FIRST BOOK IN ARITHMETIC, 30 ects, 22 cts. 15 cts. | SECOND BOOK IN ARITHMETIC, 60 cts. 45 cts. 30 cts. 
5, Adaptation in arrangement and method to the mental growth 


1. Series complete in two books. 


d written work. 
3 Sainioanen of ear ona eexianm of practice. 6. The results of the best professional skill and experience, embody- 


4. Practical character of problems. ing the true spirit of reform in arithmetical teaching. < Se 
We wish to hear from every School Board contemplating a change in Arithmetic. Send for complete list of Hanrer & Brotuers’ Hducational Series. 
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W. H WALMSLEY & 
Manuf’ing Opticians, 


and all Accessories and Out- 
fits, with every description of 


OPTICAL and 
METEOROLOGICAL, 
INSTRU MENTS. 


Illustrated, condensed list 
of 24 pages free. 
—— Full Catalogue of 156 pages 
— for three stamps. 
Mention this paper. 


EIMER & AMEND, 
205, 207, 209 and 211 Third Ave., 


NEW YORK, 
Importers and Manuf’s of 


Chemical Apparatus, 
CHEMICALLY PURE CHEMICALS. 


BUNSEN’S 


CHEMISTS, 
COLLEGES, BURNERS 
SCHOOLS, and and 
LABORATORIES COMBUSTION 
FURNA 
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ENTIFIO 
Microscepes for CoLLna 


GLASSES, TELESCOPES, and sets v4 


for constructin 
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SICIANS, and FAMILIES, 
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ntities, 
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IMPORTER AND 
NEW YORK. MANUF’R OF 


and Oat, and the Ox-Brain. 


From the Embryo of Wheat eS ve 
WHEN 
UNITED FORM | ‘] Cures debility and sleep- 

lessness and aids the men- 
CROSBYS | tal growth of children.— 


Brain workers need brain 


Strengthens the intellect, |, 
restores lost functions and | 
repairs all nervous de- | 
rangements. ITALIZED 


food. 


PHOSPHITE: 


THE LAMSON 


Pen and Hand Support. 


This Support is intended especially for school children 
Every teacher knows how hard it is for children to hold the 
pen properly. The Lamson Pen and Hand Support 
makes it impossible to hold the hand in other than the correct 
§ position. The Support neither cramps nor tires the hand, but 
aids in forming the letters. We will send to any teacher, on 
= receipt of $1.50, one dezen Supports. A single Support sent 
~ by mall, postpaid, for 15 cents. Address 
J E. JENKINS & CO., 156 Market St , Lynn, Mass 


E. B. BENJAMIN, 


Chemical and Physical Apparatus. 


A very large stock of first-class Apparatus, for sale at lowest rates for best goods. Correspondence solicited 


CHEMICAL & PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS. 


NEW VORK. 


By Druggists or by Mail, F. Crosby Co. 56 W.25 St. N.Y. 


order in 
N 


In eve 


‘Sa LSITIVOM “H 


Chemicals and Chemica] Apparatus 


Suitable for Analytical, Technical, and Scientific us- 
BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 
528 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


DESCRIPTIVE PRICED CATALOGUE furnished 
on application. 193e0w 


SILK BANNERS 


PHYSICAL & CHEMICAL APPARATUS. 


CATALOGUE OF CHEAP SCHOO! APPARATUS. 


E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, 87 FRANKLIN 8T., BOSTON, MASS. 


CATALOGUES 
OF 


TEST INSTRUMENTS 
AND LANTERNS 
IN PREPARATION 


Catalogue of Physical tnstrumenuts for High Schools 

Catalogue of Chemical Apparatus. is 
Catalogue of Telescopes. SEND 

Catalogue of Auatomical Models. ADDRESS. 


CHEAPEST, MOST DURABLE, BEST. 
Indorsed by all Superintendents and Teachers wherever used. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR, Address 


P. O. Box 35. AMERICAN SOAPSTONE FINISH CO., Providence, R. I. 


J. & BR. LAMB, New Yonrs, | 
59 Carmine Street. | 


Send for circalar and price-list 
for DECORATION of DAY and SUN- * 


SILICATE BLACK BOARDS 


Are used in all the Public and Private Schools, Colleges, academies, Catholic Institutions, and Exchanges, 


Are used in &. Public Schools of New ¥ Philad SLATES 
ic 
Schools, etc., throughout the United States 2” elphia, and generally adopted by all the leading 


BLACE DIAMOND SLATING 
Has been tested by the most prominent Colleges of New York and Pronounced to be the best Slating made. 
Manufactured only by the NEW YORK SILICATE BOOK SLATE co., 


tay Send for Illustrated 191 Fulton Street, cor. Church St,, New York. 


LAST FOREVER. 
Seno KOR ESTIMATE. 


CLEES 


ooTH RELIABLE. 


GENERAL MANAGERS FOR NEW ENGLAND. 
Estey Organs, 
Decker Brothers’ Pianos, 
601 Boston, Mass. 


JOSEPH PILLOTT'S 4 


THE FAVORITE NUMBERS, 303,404, 332, 351,170, \ 
AND BIS OTHER STYLES 
SOLD ALL DEALERS WORLD. 


McShane Bell Foundry BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 


Manufacture those celebrated Bells and Bells of Pure Co 4 Tin for C » 
Chimes for Schools, Colleges, &c. shools, Fire Alarms, Perms, ete, 
Prices and catalogues sent free. A ress WARRANTED, Catalogue sent Free 


H. Mosuane & Co., Baltimore, Md. VANDUZEN & TIFT. Cineinnsti © 


BAKER, PRATT & CO. 
General School Furnishers, 
No. 19 Bond Street, New York, 


The Ceieurated ~ Triumph” Dovetailed Desks. 
Manufacturers of the 
improved Eureka Liquid Slating, 
which gives the only perfect Blackboard surface. 
GLOBES, Blackboards, Slated Paper and Cloth, &c. 
Improved School Apparatus for every department. 
Send for descriptive circulars. 
BAKER, PRATT & CO., 
Booksellers, Stationers, and School Furnishers, 
385 No. 19 Bond Street, New York. 


FROEBEL CIFTS. 
KINDERGARTEN MATERIAL 


PRIMARY SCHOOL AIDS. 


The Paradise of Childhood. The only com- 
plete guide to the Kindergarten system in the En- 
glish Language. Paper cover, $1.50; cloth, $2.00. 

MILTON BRADLEY CO., 
485 Springfield, Mass. 


HUGHES’ 


New Wall Maps. 


Prepared expressly for School use under 
the personal supervision of WILLIAM 
HUGHES, F.R.G.S8. (late Professor of 
Geography in King’s College, London), 
whose name is of itself a passport to the 
accuracy and merit of any work on Ge- 
ography. The NAMES are introduced 
with great judgment, and free from the 
common fault of overcrowding. The 
hysical features are boldly and distinct- 
y delineated, and the political bounda- 
tries are carefully colored. They are 
adapted to any series of geographies, no 
keys being required. 


Monuted on rpg Beg with Rollers, Colored and 
Varnished. ly Uniform 54x 68 inches. 
WorRLD ON MERCATOR’S PROJECTION. 
WoRLD IN HEMISPHERE. 

NORTH AMERICA. ENGLAND and WALES. 


SoutH AMERICA, SCOTLAND. 
EuROPE. IRELAND. 

ASIA, BritisH IsLeEs. 
AFRICA. AUSTRALIA and 
PALESTINE. NEw ZEALAND. 


Tue Unirep States, drawn from latest 
Government Surveys, now ready. 


IG Any Map sold separately. 


i BOSYON SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY, 


Wholesale Educational Booksellers, Importers, and 
General School Furnishers 


15 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
JOHN A. BOYLE, Manager. (ms) 410 tf 


HE é PUB. 18 Hasler Bt., Boston. 


TEACHER 


38 Madison Street, Chicago. 


ASSOCIATION. 


1. Schools with Teachers. 
| Supplies | 2° Poachers Eastern Branch, prof, 4, B HORNE, 
3. Sells and Rents School Property. 


ALLENTOWN, PENN. 
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A WEEKLY JOURNAL, 


PUBLISHED 8Y THE 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


Terms for Bicknell’s Educational Publications : 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION (Weekly) : $3.00 per year ; $2.50 in advance. 
EDUCATION (Bimonthly) : Octavo, 112 pages, $4.00 ; single copies, 75 cts. 
THE AMERICAN TEACHER (Monthly): $1,00 in advance. 

EDUCATION Houss, 16 HAWLEY Boston. 
Subscribers should remit by P. O. Orders or by registered letters; 
ters should always state the P. O. address, t un) 
the to which Tue Journat is addressed. 

All business letters or telegraphic dispatches should be addressed to Tuomas 
W. Bickngtt, Publisher, 16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 

All letters pertaining to the editorial management, and all communications for 
the pages of Tus Journat, should be addressed to WiLLIAM A. Mowry, Man- 
aging Editor. 

All letters relating to advertising should be addressed to Wm. E. Suetpon, 
manager of Advertising Department. 

Tue Journat is sent to subscribers till it s ordered stopped, and all arrear- 
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THE DEAD DAY. 


BY EDITH E. WIGGIN. 


The tender grace of a day that is dead.— Tennyson. 


I watched beside the dying day, 

I saw its color fade away, 

And slowly steal the ashen gray 
O'er cheek and brow: 

I laid my dead in a peaceful tomb, 

Above its head the roses bloom, 

Why must it arise from the shadowy gloom 
To haunt me now? 


The old light shines in tender eyes, 

Like the glow in summer evening skies, 

And the lips I loved from the grave arise 
With the old smile still. 

Tones whose music full well I know, 

Quicken the blood in its onward flow, 

And my heart responds, as in long ago, 
With the old-time thritl. 


But the vision fades, and the air grows chill; 

A cold white mist creeps over the hill; 

One moment the love-light lingers still, 
Then in its stead 

The darkness deepens; the shrouding skies 

Shut out all else from my straining eyes 

Save the narrow space where starkly lies 
The grave of my dead. 


It can never return, and I[ will forget! 

Ashes to ashes! and yet,—and yet,— 

The pain is soothed when my eyes are wet 

ith memory’s tears: 

And this vision out of tue vanished past, 

With its warmth and grace, has a radiant cast 

O’er my desolate path, whose light shall last 
Through coming years. 


The grave no more my dead shall hide, 
For, still the same, yet glorified, 
A gracious presence at my side 

Shall ever be. 
I walk in the light of a sunshine fled, 
With the echo of music my soul is fed, 
And the golden dream of the day that is dead 

Is more than all life to me. 

—The Advance. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


— It is possible for a teacher to learn something from 
every person he meets. A note-book should be used to 
collect all the stray items of interest he hears.—Normal 
Index. 


— Not one human being in all the world thinks 
to-day of all things as he did a year ago; asthe mind is 
never at rest, but always progressing, or moving on its 
way from the center.—U. S. Democrat. 


— The theory that a boy may be popped into a school 
like corn into a mill, to come out, after a time, ready 
for use, has been exploded by the sad experience of 
nearly all that have tried it.— Zz. 


— The primary object of all education should be to 
teach pupils how to use books, so that they can extract 
thoughts from words and compare and combine them 
with ideas previously acquired.—School Report of Supt. 
Daniel Leach. 

— Anything studied for its own sake is a fetich, 
whether it be Greek, or English, or chemistry, or his- 


tory. Any study is worthy and noble just in propor- 
tion to its power to create power ina man. The high- 
est attainable manhood is the end of a liberal educa- 
tion.— Prof. John P. Gulliver. 


— It is more desirable that pupils shall show an abil- 
ity to think upon a subject, and to express their 
thoughts well, than to show great proficiency in mere 
parsing and analysis. To this end pupils should be 
given almost daily exercises in language, from the first 
to the last day of school. The study of technical gram- 
mar should be reserved for the higher grades.— W. R. 
Coming. 

— Dr. Hoose, of Cortland, N. Y., the well-known 
veteran in educational work, and a most sensible judge 
of what an educational journal should be, says, in a per- 
sonal letter: “It should have no whining or snarling, 
and should talk candidly and pleasantly ; should assume 
no air of mysterious latent wisdom that never comes to 
the surface ; have no cant; be crowded with news, and 
not nauseous on the New Education.” Certainly these 
fare pointed words from a warm heart and a clear head. 
—N. Y. School Journal. 


— The influence of the school teacher in the forma- 
tion of character is scarcely second to that of the par- 
ents, while, not infrequently, it is even greater. It is 
a matter for congratulation that we have so many 
Christian teachers whose influence is always strongly 
on the right side, and who make it their steady aim to 
encourage and cultivate the moral virtues in their pu- 
pile. * * * Teachers should be stimulated to do 
their best to promote high character and a pure and up- 
right life in their pupils. —Congregationalist. 

CARING FOR THE Boys anp Giris.—Walla Walla, 
W. T., is a city of 7,000 inhabitants. Its mayor, Gen. 
Tannatt, who has been visiting in the East, says that 
it has a municipal ordinance which is strictly enforced, 
prohibiting any boy or girl who is under 14 years of 
age from being out alone after dark. A child sent for 
a physician must be given a permit to do so. No to- 
bacconist can sell tobacco or cigarettes to children less 
than 14 years of age, and Sabbath liquor-selling is 
punished by $28 fine for each offence. 


ror Missourt.—The dominant political 
party in our State boldly announces in its party plat- 
form that it stands pledged to support the public school 
system. There is not in all the length and breadth of 
our great commonwealth a man who would dare take 
the stand and advocate a return to our old semi-free 
schools of fifteen years ago. Missouri, educationally, is 
making more rapid progress than any other State of 
which we have any account. The most potent influence 
is a united fraternity of teachers. Ali shoulders to the 
wheel, and NOW HEAVE !—NMissouri School Journal. 


A Waste or Time.—Our public schools waste time 
in the teaching of grammar over what is known as the 
“construction of sentences.” School pupils are not 
babies learning to talk that we should teach them to 
build such sentences as “ John walks,” “Mary sings,” 
“ Birds fly,” and the like. Every boy and girl can talk 
and write both long and short sentences without any 
difficulty. If the pupils should come to us possessing 
power of speech, but unable to speak, as in French or 
German, then by all means begin by teaching the con- 
struction of little, simple sentences; but don’t waste 
time in trying to teach what can’t be taught. Begin 
where their knowledge and acquirements end. It’s like 
teaching a child to eat who learned to eat before he 
knew “what for or why.”— The School Supplement, 
Toronto. 


A Few More Hetrs.—Our young teachers can 
teach a whole class with a globe, a set of outline maps, 


and a set of reading-charts, better than they can teach 


one pupil without them; and so of blackboards and 
other things. In fact, when you pay your teachers - 
the wages they earn, and the pupils spend their time, 
tax-payers desire to have the most possible accomplished 
for the expenditure of their time and money. So much 
more can be done within a given time that you virtually 
add as much to the school life of every child as you 
would gain time in taking a railway train to New York 
or San Francisco over going by the old stage coach ; 


and all of this at an expense so insignificant that many 
puff away in tobacco smoke every day more than the 
average cost would be when scattered over the entire 
district.—American Journal of Ed. 


SueaEstions anout Reapine.— 

1, “A teacher should never assign a reading lesson 
to his pupils that they are unable to comprehend.” 

2. ‘Teach pupils to weigh every word, phrase, and 
sentence of the lesson.” 

3. “Let reading be reading. Have abundance of it 
by the pupils, and not too much by the teacher.” 

4. “As a matter of habit, teach the pupils to look up 
any biographical, historical, or geological reference that 
occurs in the lesson.” 

5. “Flippant pronunciation is not good.” 

6. “Be patient with bunglers.” 

7. “It is a good practice occasionally to have one 
pupil step out in front of the class or school, and read a 
verse or selection for the others to criticise in every 
particular.” 

8. “Encourage your pupils to take their books home 
at night and read aloud there.” 

9. “ Histories are excellent reading books.” 

10. “Social reading should be encouraged.” 

11. “ Reading circles ought to be maintained in every 
town, and the teacher should be the prime mover in the 
enterprise.” 

12. “Ideas are of more importance than words, but 
never let mispronounced words go unnoticed.” 

The foregoing twelve suggestions upon reading, from 
“eminent educators,” are taken from the Jowa Normal 
Monthly. 


THE NEW EDUCATION. 


BY MARGARET K. SMITH, 
State Normal School, Peru, Neb, 


From time to time we see in the educational journals 
of the country the question, “ What is the new educa- 
tion ?” and we often hear from teachers the perplexed 
inquiry, “Is there such a thing as a new education ? ” 

The answer is simple: There is no such thing as a 
new education, though there are in the teacher’s work, 
as in every other department of labor, improved ways 
and means which, if properly used, must secure better 
results than have hitherto, in a majority of schools, 
been achieved. 

Education is as old as the creation, and dates far 
back of the birth of each individual, as each child is 
born into the world under the influence of all the know!- 
edge that has preceded him, and with the accumulated 
experience and wisdom of the past ready to his hand. 
Even the improved ways of teaching are not new, inas- 
much as they are those employed by the earliest edu- 
cators. 

Under the new order of things the student-teacher 
goes to the Greek philosopher for instruction regarding 
the best methods of developing the children and youth 
of the nineteenth century. The Old Testament has 
numberless instances of teaching by what we are accus- 
tomed to call the “new methods,” while the New Tes- 
tament instructions are, in every case, based upon the 
principle which have been credited to Pestalozzi, but 
which were never claimed by him,—he having based 
his doctrines upon laws which have existed from all 


time, and which will be as lasting as eternity. 
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The individual who prepared tie first bog-rush for 
burning had the same end in view as had Edison when 
he was testing the powers of electricity and adapting 
them to man’s use. The aim of both was to secure 
light. To an extent the rush answered the purpose. 
To a greater extent electricity answers the same purpose. 

During the interval of years between the two inven- 
tors, the properties of light have remained the same, 
while the necessity for a greater supply has steadily in- 
creased. The different results are due to the different 

means employed to produce these results. 


Through all time the aim of education has been the 
same; viz., the perfecting of the individual in his phys- 
ical, mental, and moral nature, that he may be able to 
live rightly in the world,—to provide for his own needs 
and for the needs of those who may be dependent upon 
him. As in the case of the rush light, this aim has, in 
the past, to an extent been achieved; but the educa- 
tional Edisons of the country are striving to perfect 
new means to bring about greater results than have yet 
been reached. If these means can be rightly employed 
the results promise to be so much greater than any we 
have yet had that enthusiasts may be excused for de- 
scribing them as entirely new. 

The next question is: And what are those means by 
which we propose to accomplish so much? The answer 
seems simple enough, yet is almost invariably misun- 
derstood. They are the methods employed by nature 
before the assistance of the “ school-teacher” has ever 
been called in. 

At five years of age the child comes to the school- 
room provided with a stock of knowledge which would 
do credit to a much older scholar, and which will do 
much during the years he is doomed to the school-room 
to save him from premature insanity or imbecility. 
This knowledge has been gained through the use of 
the five senses. Since the eager eyes first opened 
upon this strange world they have been constantly 
busy noting surrounding objects. Pleasant faces have 
attracted, frowns have repelled, forms and colors have 
delighted the curious little gazer. 

From the time of birth the restless hands have never 
been still. They have made pleasant as well as painful 
discoveries. They have been burned, scalded, pounded, 
scratched, cut, etc., and still they have gone on in their 
work of making their small owner wise. 

During all this time the ear has constantly listened, 
and the little fellow knows the voice of friends, the 
songs of birds, the neigh of the horse, the lowing of 
cattle, the dog’s bark, the cat’s mew. Not only can the 
young listener distinguish those sounds, but he can 
fairly well imitate the most of them. 

The other senses have been doing their work as well, 
and in consequence of the combined action of all five, 
thoughts, startling in their wisdom, are formed in the 
childish mind. To the expression of these thoughts 
the tongue lends willing assistance, while feet and 
hands are ever active in carrying out the intentions of 
their little owner. As a result, morning, noon, and 
night the steady prattle and movement of the child are 
heard. He asks questions, he answers them; he plays 
at being a bird, a lamb, a horse, a big man, or mamma’s 
little boy. 

In this state the child comes to school, and what is 
the teacher’s work in regard to this bit of humanity ? 
The answer is in the educational catechism, and the 
teacher repeats it glibly enough. He is hired to take 
this child and fit him for life in the world. He is to 
make of him a self-supporting, law-abiding citizen, who 
will guard the interests of his neighbor as zealously as 
if they were his own. This is a somewhat formidable 
task, and yet it is the one every teacher sets for him- 
self when he engages to “teach a school.” How is it 
to be done? Again the teacher’s answer is ready; “I 
must teach him to think, speak, and act rightly, and I 
must increase his store of knowledge.” This sounds 
very encouraging, but in a multitude of cases the re- 
sults have been such that we can hardly indulge in 
hopefulness. What has been the cause of failure? 
Probably it has been in great measure due to the arbi- 
trary methods of development which have been em- 

ployed. 

This citizen of the world, in embryo, comes to school 


lessly active, his mind full of thought or of material 
for thought, and his tongue more than willing to chat- 
ter. With the end in view,—that of making the child 
think, speak, and act,—the orthodox method has for 
centuries been to place a sudden veto upon all activity. 
The eye was forbidden to look at anything beyond some 
cabalistic characters inscribed on paper, placed between 
two covers of pasteboard, and which had no connection 
with anything in heaven,nor upon earth,nor in the waters 
under the earth. The ear was forbidden to listen to any 
sound beyond the dull, monotonous sound of meaningless 
recitation. The hand was forbidden totouch. The arms 
were tightly folded in front or behind the body (upon 
occasion, hands and feet being tied to keep them perfectly 
still), and the whole body was forbidden to move be- 
yond the raising of a finger when wants became imper- 
ative. The tongue was forbidden to talk, and was only 
employed to pronounce names of things that had never 
been seen, and to answer “ yes” or “no” to the teach- 
er’s conundrums which were supposed to embody ques- 
tions upon the lesson. 

What saved the child from becoming a hopeless 
idiot ? Only Nature, by reasserting her rights out of 
school hours. But even this wise mother could only 
partially repair the injury done. The eye lost its habit 
of quick observation, and neglected to carry to the brain 
the messages of beauty and truth of which the uni- 
verse is full. The ear grew dull and refused to aid the 
voice, till the melody of song was left to the birds of 
the air, and could no longer be shared nor properly en- 
joyed. The hand lost its cunning, so that it could 
neither truthfully represent the simplest object by 
drawing, nor fashion the smallest article of use or beauty 
with tools. The thought in the mind lost its clearness, 
and became dim and vague, and the tongue lost its 
readiness, so that halting, uncertain speech was the 
result. 

Possibly here and there a child survived the strict 
discipline of the schools, and became a normally devel- 
oped man; but history assures us that the majority of 
the great men of every country were either hopeless 
dunces or lawless rebels in the school-room; or were by 
stress of circumstances altogether exempted from school- 
room privileges. I truly believe that I am not exag- 
gerating the condition of things when I say, that the 
child that has scrupulously conformed to the regulations 
of what has been called the well-ordered school has been 
deprived of the use of at least half his natural powers. 


The results of such methods of education are to be 
seen all over the country, in the men and women who 
have eyes and see not; who have ears and hear not; 
who have hands and are not able to earn a subsistence ; 
who have minds and think not; and who have bodies 
that are burdens too great to be borne, so weighted 
down are they by illness and disease. 

So much for the old ways of teaching that are going 
by,—nay, that have gone by,—for the present is so full 
of desire for something better that the crudest teacher in 
the remotest country district is earnestly asking for 
some new way to guide the child to a nobler manhood. 
And the new way is the old way, first and always em- 
ployed by Nature. 

Make the most of the knowledge the child brings to 
the school-room. Take the knowledge as the germ, and 
so nourish and strengthen it that it shall grow to be a 
mighty tree whose branches shall shelter the world, 
and whose fruit shall be for the enlightening of nations. 
Increase that knowledge by the very means taken in 
the first place to gain it. 

Train the eye to see, till it shall behold all beauty 
and wisdom in the Book of Nature. Teach it to gaze 
upon the wonders of the stars of heaven, to penetrate 
the mysteries of the mighty deep, and to read the mind 
of man. 

Teach the ear to listen till it can divide the sounds 
of nature into harmonies that shall minister delight to 
the soul. 

Train the hand to touch and fashion, till it shall 
build mighty structures; shall guide the pencil in pro- 
ducing marvels in pictures; shall shape the marble to 
the most graceful proportions; shall draw forth from 
the instrument it has skillfully fashioned sounds rival- 
ing-in sweetness the songs of angels; and shall pen wis- 


with his physical senses keenly alive, his body rest- 


dom that shall be for the guidance of ages. 


Train the tongue to speak, till it shall give forth from 
the storehouse of the soul thoughts that shall draw all 
men to listen breathless with wonder and reverence, 

Teach the child to know his own body ; to appreciate 
its true dignity and wonder; to understand and respect 
the laws of his being, and to realize the necessity for 
repressing those appetites whose indulgence degrades 
and destroys the temple of the Holy Ghost, upon which 
God has stamped His image, and whose structure He 
has pronounced good. 

This is in a measure the work which Pestalozzi had 
in mind when he became the apostle of a new gospel of 
education, and these are some of the results toward 
which all who earnestly desire a higher order of human 
development are looking. If we can achieve them we 
may have not only a new education to admire, but a 
new civilization to enjoy. 


NOTHING DEFINABLE. 


BY MRS. ANNIE A. PRESTON. 


“Have you decided about sending Laura back to 
Madam Du Rand’s?” asked Mr. Ellis of his wife, early 
one Saturday afternoon, as he came up from the city to 
his country seat to spend the Sabbath with his family. 


“T have decided not to send her back there. I am 
convinced that her influences have not been Christian, 
to say the least.” 

Possible /” exclaimed Mr. Ellis, dropping his paper 
and his careless demeanor, and turning to his wife. “I 
have been delighted with her,—all that I have seen. 
She is perfectly lady-like, sings charmingly, makes her- 
self agreeable to visitors, and dresses with great neat- 
ness and taste, without, however, being absorbed by the 
subject to the exclusion of everything else.” 

“All that you say is quite true; but you have seen 
her very little. I am grieved to admit that I find her 
very much changed, and not for the better, except exte- 
riorly. She is indolent, and very much inclined to be 
sly and deceptive, and to prevaricate in little things. 
I should judge that making herself attractive to the 
young men at Madam’s select receptions had been her 
chief study. I have no glaring fault to communicate ; 
but there is a succession of small, underhanded plottings 
to bring about her own ends for her own amusement, 
comfort, and adornment that casts a blemish upon the 
perfect symmetry and purity of her forming character. 
I can already detect signs of her influence upon her 
sisters.” 

“You are too particular, I fear,” said the father. “A 
fault that you cannot put your finger on nor give a 
name, one that is visible only through its reflection upon 
the little girls, cannot be very serious.” 

A smile curled the rosy lip of the beautiful young 
girl who was listening behind the half-closed door lead- 
ing from the library to the hall. She had caught her 
name in passing out upon the verandah, and had paused 
to hear what was being said. 

“The decision must be made very soon, or all of 
Madam’s rooms will be taken,” she thought to herself. 
“TI must bewitch papa every minute he is home, and do 
my best to overcome mamma’s bad report.” Walking 
across the lawn to a flower-bed, she arranged a dainty 
little nosegay of clover, pinks, and mignonette, which she 
fastened in the buttonhole of her father’s coat, on return- 
ing to the library, saying gaily,— 

“ Your favorite perfume, papa.” 

“Thank you, my love,” he said fondly. “We must 
have the carriage out"and go for a drive after tea.” 

“Oh, can we go as far as Wentville, papa dear?” 

“Certainly, my darling; that is, if I am not detained 
at Judge Morris’s, I must not fail to run in there 
before we start.” 

“TI do not think he can be at home, papa dear. I 
saw him drive away some time ago, and there is no 
smoke rising from his office chimney. You know when 
he is in the office he has an open wood-fire at all seasons 
and in all weathers. Often there is a perfect volume of 
smoke rolling up.” 

In her anxiety to carry out her own plan, Laura for- 
got that her father had been put on the watch for mis- 
representations. 


“ He is at home,” said Julie, one of the little sisters. 
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“You saw him drive back, Laura, for you was in the 
garden, and he lifted his hat to you, and I noticed how 
prettily you bent your head, just like a tall lily in the 
wind.” Lauracolored, and Gracie, the other little sister, 
hastened to say, “ Perhaps that might have beep yester. 
day, Julie.” 

“ Judging from the smoke, if that is a test,” said 
Mrs. Ellis, looking from the window, “he is at home.” 

“ There is not the least little whiff visible against the 
sky,” affirmed Mr. Ellis and the three girls. 

“ Because you cannot put your finger on it is no sign 
it is not there,” replied the lady. “ Look at the shadow 
of the office upon the green;” and there, indeed, the 
smoke was clearly defined, rolling up like a shadow 
fountain. 

“Even anything as intangible and undefinahle as 
smoke shows when in contrast to pure sunlight,” said 
the mother, gently, “and I have no doubt that, although 
we, standing here, cannot distinguish it, and it does not 
show against the blue sky, that it is blacking the chim- 
ney all the time.” 

Mr. Ellis went into the hall and took his hat to go 
out. “I will ask the Judge if it was before or since 
dinner that he drove home,” he said. 

“You need not, sir,” spoke up Laura, quickly. “J 
remember now, it was to-day, and since dinner. I was 
thinking of yesterday, at first, as Gracie suggested.” 

“But the Judge was with me, in Boston, all day 
yesterday, and did not pass here at all,” said Mr. Ellis, 
gravely. “ You should discipline your memory.” 

Laura’s cheeks were burning, but all the color dropped 
out of them as her father paused again in passing the 
open window, by which her mother sat, and said,— 

“ By the way, wife, I have decided not to send Laura 
to Madam’s for another year.” 

It was a hard blow to the young girl at the time, 
when she was fairly enchanted with the glamour of the 
fashionable boarding-school and the flattery she received 
there as the eldest daughter of a man of reputed wealth; 
but having graduated three years later, a Christian, 
from a Christian school, she is always ready with a 
protest for those mothers who are thinking of risking 
their sweet, susceptible young daughters in the danger- 
ous companionships of a mere stylish “finishing” 
school, 


A PRACTICAL EDUCATION. 


IV.—THE INTELLECTUAL EQUIPMENT. 


Even the intellectual training necessary to a practical 
education must have reference to the development of 
certain powers of mind rather than to the learning of 
either facts or explanations of facts. By a practical 
man, we all understand a man who is shrewd, quick- 
witted, far-sighted, capable of understanding and deal- 
ing with others, and able to keep his own counsel when 
it is necessary. Such a man will hold his own against 
foolish men without difficulty. But his qualities are 
usually inborn, and schools have but little share in them. 
If the teacher has the faculty to bring out any such 
powers, it will be because she poesesses them herself, and 
in that case, she will be able to accomplish her object by 
the use of any branch of knowledge she may be teaching. 
If she can make use of mental arithmetic to train her 
scholars to be quick at figures, she will also know how 
to use a simple reading-book to train them to be quick 
in seizing ideas. If she knows how to make their 
history lessons, lessons at the same time in the motives 
which actuate men and states, she will also know how to 
make the daily occurences of the school-room serve the 
same purpose. If she can teach to observe and reason 
by means of natural philosophy, she can do the same 
by means of botany. 

Here, as everywhere, the manner of teaching is more 
than the subject taught, because it brings about the end 
Sor which the subject was taught. Nevertheless, there 
are certain branches of study which seem to bear rather 
more directly on the success of men and women in life 
than others. If making money is to be regarded as in 
any degree a legitimate object of pursuit for anybody, 
then arithmetic must hold a leading place in education. 
And it must be so regarded, for most of us must either 
earn our own living or be dependent on others. Since 
the value of our earnings depends so much more on our 


views of life and on our practice of suitable economy,— 
that ia, of economizing in non-essentials rather than in 
essentials,—the teacher who could train her pupils in 
these ways would indeed do more for them than by the 
severest drill she could give them in arithmetic. Some 
teachers, feeling this, have introduced the study of do- 
mestic economy into their schools. 

But, after all, this seems to be a matter which must 
lie chiefly in the hands of the parents, for a child never 
learns to use money except by having some to use. We 
believe that every child should have some allowance, no 
matter how small, out of which he should be expected to 
make certain purchases according to his own judgment. 
But this the teacher cannot give him, the best she can 
do is to teach him arithmetic, with an occasional lecture 
founded on Mr. Micawber’s experience: “Income, 
twenty pounds ; expenditures, twenty pounds, six pence; 
misery, expenditure, nineteen pounds, six pence,—bliss,” 
And yet she can do more,—she can rouse in him such an 
interest in higher things that, if he cannot earn much 
money, he can be happy withoutit. If she can help him 
to love books and nature, if she can teach him to sing or 
to draw, if she can succeed in correcting his bad habits 
so that he can be happy in the society of others, she will 
have made the income he earns so much more valuable 
to him that even from the money point of view no one 
can dispute she has given him a practical education. 


Moreover, suppose a boy is Jed by his lessons in nat- 
ural philosophy to invent a valuable machine; the result 
will be quite as practical in the eyes of the hardest-fisted 
Croesus, even if the inventor sbould be a little uncertain 
how to calculate the interest on the money he thereby 
makes. So, though arithmetic is one element in our 
intellectual equipment, it need not be the most im- 
portant. In fact, as nine-tenths of us use very little 
arithmetic beyond fractions, are we not justified in 
making reading the most important study in school ? 
A great many children leave echool without acquiring 
fluency enough in reading to enjoy the process at all, 
and a great many more never form any taste for really 
good books. We are radical enough to believe that 
about half a scholar’s time before he enters the high 
school might profitably be given to reading; that both 
geography and history, read with an intelligent teacher 
are often learned to better purpose than in any other 
way. 

But we are aware we must justify ourselves to those 
who look at a practical education with a different per- 
spective from ours. To such we will suggest the daily 
newspaper as the criterion of examination for admission 
into the high school. When a child can read the whole 
of it with ease, and take an interest in even three or four 
of the subjects treated in it, his education has made 
good progress; and surely a newspaper is practical, 
especially when read by a voter. And here we must 
add our conviction that no high school course is com- 
plete which does not include political economy. It was 
never so important as now, when men of the best inten- 
tions are constantly opposing each other because they 
do not understand its laws; but it should be taught by 
a teacher who knows that all wisdom does not lie within 
the covers of a text-book. 

Physiology is acknowledged to be a practical study, 
though it is not often taught in a practical way. 
Nothing can be more important than health ; but the 
number and names of bones in the body bears so remote 
a relationship to health that we doubt whether it occurs 
to the average scholar. The teacher who sees that her 
room is well ventilated, that her scholars sit erect and 
do not worry over their lessons in their dreams, is the 
practical teacher. Geography and history are practical 
studies, and so are natural history and physics. Choose 
what you will and what you have time, but remember 
that far more than half the value of any of these 
branches consists in awakening the enthusiasm of the} 
learner till he wishes to find out something about them 
for himself after he leaves school. 

But what have the classics to do with a practical 


teachers. If the derivation of a word helps us to a 


tongue, that, too, is a practical gain. If the stories of 
ancient history are more unique and forcible when told 
by men who spoke the same language and lived in the 
same country as their heroes, then certainly the classics 
may form part of even a practical education. 


Mr. 
Harris tells us that the literatures of Greece and Rome 


hold more of the “truths which wake to perish never” 
than those of other countries, and, if that is true, the 
classics must be regarded as being practical in their in- 
fluence in the very best sense ; yet they would hardly be 
so in the hands of a teacher to whom grammatical rules 
were ends and not means, or of one who saw no higher 


meaning in the plays of Sophocles than in those of 
Seneca; so our refrain is always the same. It takes a 
practical teacher to make any study practical; and con- 
versely, there is no study which may not be made 
practical by a practical teacher. H, E. P. 


AMATEUR CRITICS OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS,— 
EDUCATIONAL CRAZES. 


The world to-day is as full as it was in the age of 
Horace, of pessimists, of those “laudatores temporis 
acti” who can see no good in the present, nor bad in 
the past. The truth is that the world was never so 
good as it is to-day, and there never was a time when 
the philosophy of education was so well understood, and 
its details so scientifically and beneficially carried out 
in the school-room by skilled and faithful teachers. 
The old academies and parochial schools of half a cen- 
tury ago are immeasurably distanced by the public 
schools of to-day, both in the number of boys and girls 
educated by them to be good and useful citizens, and in 
the character of the education imparted. It is the 
fashion of some to decry the public schools as “ God- 
less;” of others, as immoral, because no religious creed 
is taught, nor text-book on morals placed in the hands 
of pupils. Our schools can best answer such criticisms 
by inviting a comparison of our pupils, in all respects 
which tend to make good men and women, with those 
educated in schools which give special prominence in 
their course to training in religion and morality. This 
comparison is invited, not for the purpose of claiming 
superiority over any of the excellent private and paro- 
chial schools in this city, but to demonstrate that we 
are at least as succeseful as they in training our pupils 
to become good and useful citizens. 

It is not true that boys are made bad at school. It 
is the primary aim of the public school to make of its 
pupils good, genuine scholars. The process of educa- 
tion necessarily involves the inculcation of a love for 
truth and other cardinal virtues, and the boy or girl so 
educated is not likely to wander from the paths of recti- 
tude. There is an utter incompatibility between vice 
and genuine scholarship, and those bright, erratic 
geniuses who have fallen like lightning from heaven, 
the victims of inherited depravity or abnormal sin, are 
only glittering exceptions to the general rule. I have 
alluded incidentally, in this report and on former occa- 
sions, to the carping and fault-finding of men eminent 
at the bar, in the pulpit, and in politics who can see 
nothing good in our modern system of education. 
While the criticisms of these amateur educators, who 
are generally men of visionary and impracticable ideas 
on the subject of education, unquestionably do good in 
so far as they agitate the question and prevent stagna- 
tion; yet, on the other hand, by the weight of their 
authority, they do harm by inciting teachers and school 
officers to try new and dangerous experiments. While 
these are good for the experimenters, they are too often 
fraught with disaster to the poor children who are 
experimented upon. 

Time and space would fail me to enumerate the vari- 
ous educational “crazes” that have swept over the cities 


and villages of the land since I have been connected 


with the public schools of this city. Some of these, if 


used judiciously, are meritorious; others are only old 
ideas in a new form; others are evil, only evil, and that 


education? That depends on the practical power of the} continually. 


One man steps forward with the idea that every 


clearer idea of the meaning, so that it is no longer a mere|school must become a banking-house, and every child a 
word, but a power, its etymology is of practical benefit.| depositor in a savings-bank. He scatters his circulars 


If translating from one language to another gives us the| broadcast over the land and finds scores of servile imi- 
ability to express our ideas more clearly in our own 'tators eager to try the experiment. Another eminent 
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as a philosopher and well versed in classic and modern 
lore, thinks that he has found the royal road to the 
quick and easy teaching of reading, in the study of 
phonics; and forthwith publishers begin to make and 
sell primers and first readers printed in phonetic type, 
and the teachers all over the land commence their exper- 
iments, and for a time the columns of the educational 
journals teem with reports of the wonders accomplished 
by the new method. And so, also, we have the advo- 
cates of the teaching of sewing and cooking in the 
public schools, of manual-labor departments, of the 
teaching of calisthenics, of the “no recess” plan, of the 
Quincy system, whatever that may be, of object-lessons, 
of teaching geography by the use of clay and moulding- 
boards, of governing by “ moral suasion ” alone, of teach- 
ing spelling by written exercises exclusively, of death 
to the spelling-book, of the substitution of the daily 
newspaper for the school reader, of teaching natural 
philosophy, chemistry, botany, and natural history to 
the children in the primary and grammar grades, by 
lectures after the fashion of university professors, and 
so on ad infinitum et ad nauseam. 

Daring my connection with the St. Joseph schools, I 
have watched closely and studied carefully all the vari- 
ous schemes of reform in the art of teaching as they 
have been proposed from time to time. I confess that, 
as a general rule, I have been too conservative to adopt 
them till I have seen them thoroughly tested, and their 
merit demonstrated in other places. Too many of them 
flourish for a brief day, and after acquiring a little fleet- 
ing notoriety for their authors, pass out of existence 
and out of memory. Iam always ready to adopt and 


appropriate to our own use anything, whether new or 
old, about the merit of which there can be no doubt, but 
I prefer leaving the field of experiment to others. In 
educational, as well as other matters, it is safe to adopt 
the old Latin motto, “ Festina lente” (hasten slowly). 
“ Medio tutissimus ibis” (you will go the safest in the 
middle, keeping at an equal distance from either ex- 
treme) is as true now as it was in the days of Ovid. 
—From 19th Annual Report of Supt. E. B, NEELY, St. Joseph, Mo. 


A SUGGESTION FROM NOBLE LIVES. 
BY MISS A, N. EVERETT. 


The noble ranks of our great American orators and 
statesmen, our patriots and men of letters, are thinning 
visibly with every passing month. From their eloquent 
lips have fallen many a golden word, many a choice 
precept destined to linger inthe hearts that loved them. 
If those who would fain follow in the paths which they 
have trod, who would mount those shining heights from 
which the sad echoes of their retreating footsteps strike 
fainter and yet fainter upon our ears; to those, too, who 
are content to sit in lonely places and but listen; and, 
above all, to those whose duty and province it is to 
train fresh young brains and untried intellects for that 
battle-field of life where hard-earned victory ever awaits 
the brave and steadfast conqueror, the words, the deeds, 
the very lives of these men teach lessons not to be 
found in books, unparalleled for significance, helpfulness, 
and strength. 

It is our wish to refer here but to one of these many 
lessons, to give but a suggestion to the great army of 
working men and women who are daily moulding the 
lives to which the country is looking for the successors 
of these great and good men. In holding the example 
of these lives before their scholars, we beg teachers not 
to forget that one of the great characteristics, the un- 
failing charm, and the element of success of these 


in language, in deed, in daily life. It was the clear, 
incisive, plain Anglo-Saxon words that made the im- 
pressive and eloquent orator; it was the gentle courtesy, 
the unassuming directness of manner and of speech, the 
cultured, yet simple, style of language and address that 
marked the finished man of letters, and the kindly 
patron of arts. It was the unfailing simplicity in 
thought and expression, the love of womanly virtues, 
and the unerring instinct for finding the beautiful in 
nature and in nature’s children, that endeared our poet 
of the people to hearts and homes on both sides of the 
ocean. Simplicity in speech, in manner and in deed 
tends to truthfulness, to uprightness, to honor. It is a 
lesson worth the teaching, and the glory of these passing 


PARABLES. 


LAWS OF NATURE AND LIFE, OR SCIENCE AP- 
PLIED TO CHARACTER, 


BY LOUISA PARSONS HOPKINS. 


“ For the invisible things of Him from the creation of the world are 
clearly seen, being un to from the things that are made.’”’ — Ro 
mans i: 20. 

Paras_e II. 


I often walked near the fields while the summer came on 
and the young corn was growing. I saw the farmer work 
early and late in his fields to loosen the soil, to cast out the 
weeds, and to guard against all manner of danger. I saw how 
diligent he must be in his business, watching and working and 
waiting, lest the harvest should be a poor one, and he should 
lose his labor; so I knew that constant and faithful effort 
is necessary to success. Then I longed to see the children ear- 
nest and diligent, industrious and careful, both in their study 
and in their behavior; for the fields of the mind and the heart 
planted with the precious seeds of knowledge and virtue need 
even more care than fields of corn, to keep out the weeds of 
wrong-doing and forgetfulness and laziness, lest the harvest of 
manhood and womanhood prove poor and worthless, and the 
promise of youth be destroyed, 

For I knew it to be one of God’s eternal laws, both of nature 
and life that watchfulness and diligence are necessary to success 

PARABLE OF SOLOMON, 

I went by the field of the slothful, and by the vineyard of the 
man void of understanding, and lo! it was all grown over with 
thorns, and nettles had covered the face thereof and the stone 
wall thereof was broken down. Then I saw and considered it 
well; I looked upon it and received instruction. 

Yet a little sleep and a little slumber and a little folding of 
the hands to sleep, so shall thy poverty come as one that trav- 
alleth and thy want as an armed man. 


THE WORKSHOP IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOL. 


BY E. E, WHITE, LL.D. 


The subject of manual training as an element of education 
has probably never been more fully considered than at the re- 
cent meeting of the National Educational Association at Mad- 
ison. The Industrial Department devoted two half-day ses- 
sions to the subject, and it also received careful consideration 
in President Bicknell’s opening address (a wise utterance), 
and in the Kindergarten, and other discussions. The Depart- 
ment of Industrial Art, presided over by Professor Thompson, 
of Purdue University, devoted its two sessions to drawing in 
the public schools. Besides, special interest was imparted to 


‘the whole subject by the unprecedented display of school 


hand-work in the Exposition Department. For once the hand 
in education had a monopoly of attention. 

The sessions of the Industrial Department of the Associa- 
tion were presided over by Prof. W. C. Woodward, of St. 
Louis, who had arranged the program to afford a sort of sym- 
posium of the new manual training schoo's. Col. Augustus 
Jacobson, one of the directors of the Chicago Manual Train- 
ing School, first presented what he called ‘‘ A Layman’s View 
of Manual Training,” and this address was followed by a paper 
on ‘* Technical and Art Education in the Public Schools as Ele- 
ments of General Culture,’”’ by Prof. Felix Adler, of the 
Workingmen’s School of New York City. 

The next half-day session was opened by a carefully-pre- 
pared report on ‘“‘The Progress of Manual Training in the 
United States,’’ by Professor Woodward, of the St. Louis 
Manual Training School, and this was followed by a paper on 
** Hand-work in Education,’’ by Prof. John M. Ordway, of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Boston. 

These addresses and papers not only advocated the making 
of manual education an element of general education, but they 
agreed in a special advocacy of the introduction of hand-work 
in wood and iron into the public schools. Professors Adler 
and Ordway both attempted to justify such training by its 
value as an element of general education, but the central arc 
gument was the important relation of such training to arti- 
zanship. 

While the formal papers thus advocated the putting of the 
shop in the public schools, the weight of the discussions which 
followed the reading of the papers was clearly against such a 
step. One of the speakers stated that it is the function of the 
public school to provide instruction and training of general 
application and utility,—to give a general education as distin- 
guished from special education, and hence whatever is made a 
part of the public-school course must be introduced as a means 
of general education, and, to this end, it must not only bave 
educational value, but must be the best possible educational 
use of time and money, present and prospective. In the light 
of these principles he saw an important place for industrial 
drawing, and much other ‘‘ hand-work”’ in general education, 
but he could not see that shop-work in wood and iron, even 
when taught by the “'instraction method,” had a legitimate 
piace in the public school. 

The principles thus enunciated were generally accepted by 
subsequent speakers, and there seemed to be a general appro- 
val of the position that it is not the proper function of the 
public school to teach trades or to train mechanics, Dr. G. 
Stanley Hall, of Johns Hopkins University, who has had ex- 
ceptional opportunities for the study of this question, in this 


that what had been said was “‘the sanest word yet spoken 
on the subject.” While he was pleased to see the organiza- 
tion of manual training schools, as supplementary to the pub- 
lic schools, he counseled those who were seeking to introduce 
such training into the public schools “‘ to go slow.” 

In the gext day’s discussion, Dr. C. O. Thompson, of the 
Rose Polytechnic Institute, Indiana, considered the value and 
plan of the so-called instructive method of training mechanics, 
and gave it as his opinion, an opinion based on many years’ 
experience in technological training, that hand-work in wood 
and iron should not be made a part of public-school education. 
He was not opposed to the special manual training schools es- 
tablished in St. Louis, Chicago, and other cities, but was 
watching their progress with great interest. 

I have thought, Mr. Editor, that your readers would be suffi- 
ciently interested in this important discussion to justify the 


above brief outline. The four papers, including Jacobson’s 
address, will doubtless be published in the volume of proceed- 
ings, but it is not probable that any report of the discussions 
will be made. 

It may be added that the discussion at Madison isa sufficient 
indication that the skirmish line has been passed, and that the 
question of the shop in the school is to be settled on sound 
educational principles. The general concession that it is not 
the function of the public school to teach trades or train me- 
chanics, clears the way for a consideration of the educational 
value of whatever manual training may be proposed, and the 
determining of the place of such training in a graded course of 
school instruction. It also indicates that the increasing de- 
mand for trained mechanics will keep alive and multiply spe- 
cial schools of mechanic arts, including manual training 
schools, polytechnic schools, schools of art, etc.—The Indiana 
Ed. Weekly. 


LITERARY ECLIPSES. 


For communieations relating to this department should be marked 
“* Literary Eclipses,” and addressed to W. H. EASTMAN, Kast Sumner, 
Me. Answers in two weeks after date of publication.) 


PARTIALLY PHONETIC CHARADE, 


My first is dark and gloomy, 
My second, large and roomy: 
My third is wild and fearful, 
My whole ry first makes cheerful. 
NILLOR, 


ANAGRAMS, 


1. Port oil, eh ? 3 Ape unit. 


2. Yes, he no luck. 


BIOGRAPHICAL ENIGMA: 69 LETTERS, 
My 37, 18, 24, 13, 5, 31, 63, 11, 15, 49, 2, 58, 29, an eminent 
American statesman and scholar. 
My 19, 8, 28, 17, 47, 3, 37, 26, 52, 41, the tyrant of Syracuse. 
My 55, 8, 68, 45, 37, 34, 51, 19, an illustrious Roman, known 
for his humanity. 
. My 50, 24, 37, 21,6, an early postmastsr-general of the United 
tates. 
My 7, 55, 28, 4, 10, 60, a noted scientist of England. 
My 16, 19, 5, 51, 28, 46, secretary of the U. S. Treasury, also 
a city in Texas. 
My 32, 40, 42, 14, Queen of Carthage. 
My 9, 7, 62, 24, 68, 16, 33, president of a college in New Jer- 
sey, a distinguished clergyman, and a writer of great power. 
7 22, 66, 69, 13, 25, 65, 30, a distinguished American writer 
and poet, 
My 23, 27, 50, 6, 29, a learned divine, made bishop of Cal- 
cutta in 1823. 
My 38, 36, 16, 25, 67, 64, an eminent navigator. 
My 20, 54, 61, 44, 11, 34, 43, author of a good series of school 
mathematics, now living. 
My 53, 10, 56, 48, 63, a Roman emperor, who distinguished 
himeelf at the siege of Jerusalem. 
wot 1, 5, 8, 2, 17, a learned lawyer and chief-justice of New 
ork. 
My 59, 22, 12, 51, 6, 68, a celebrated German astronomer. 
My 35, 19, 68, 24, 17, one of the atrocious leaders of the 
French Revolution. 
My 39, 28, 40, 53, 22, a chief-justice of the United States. 
My 57, 55, 8, 69, 29, the mother of Ishmael. 
My whole is a sententious gem from Cowper. 
M. D. L. B. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF SEPT. 18. 
CHARADE.—Candidate. 
Worp Puzz._x.—Pastern, astern, stern, rent, ten, en, N. 
MYTHOLOGICAL Entiama.—You will go most safely in the 
middle. 
“*S. H. R.,”” Rockport, Mass., this week alone comes to the 
—_ = answers to Charade of Sept. 4 and Word Square of 

pt. 11, 


SHORT AND CRISP. 
— Schoolboy spelled d-e-c-i-m-a-], and pronounced it ‘“‘ dis- 
mal.’’ What!” exclaimed the teacher. ‘’Cause it is,’ 
answered the boy. ‘It’s dismal fractions. All fractions are 
dismal. There isn’t a bit of fan in any of ’em.”’ 


— A little four-year-old Watertown girl went running into 
the house the other day, exclaiming: ‘‘ Mamma, mamma, I’ve 
seen Jack frost! I’ve seen Jack Frost!” ‘* Where did you see 
him, my darling ?” queried the mother. ‘Oh, I saw the tip 
of his tail hanging over the eaves.” She had seen an icicle. 


—A coal dealer asked some law students what legal au- 

thority was the favorite of his trade? One answered “ Coke.” 
Right,” said the coal dealer. Another suggested ‘‘ Black- 

stone.” ‘Good, too!’’ said the questioner. Then a little 

nes piped out “ Littleton.’”” Whereupon the coal dealer sat 
own. 


— A quaker married a woman of the Church of England. 
After the ceremony the vicar asked for his fee, which he said 
was acrown. The quaker, astounded at the demand, said if 
he would show any text in the Scriptures which proved his 
fee was a crown he would give it to him. pe which the 


lives illuminates the text, 


country and Europe, fully indorsed these principles, declaring ' her 


vicar directly turned to the twelfth chapter of proverbs and 
tery verse, jWhere it said: ‘A virtuous woman is a crown to 
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CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. are moe Chester thought there was danger of teachers| 5. Mrs. Eliza Garfield was the first mother who occupied the 
ollowing too exclusively the ruts in which their tasks run, and | White House while her son was President at the same time, 
neglecting the broadening of their own education. The teach-| 6. Mrs. Dorothy Payne Madison was the first wife of a U. 8. 
= a ers’ meetings, as at present conducted, cover many subjects, | President who who was honored by Congress conferring the 
tively demands it.] which are fully discussed in educational papers that each | franking privilege upon her, and also voting her a seat on the 
teacher can read; and Mr. Chester held that some teachers| floor of the Senate. 

THE NEW HIGH Be og om AT WILLI-| came only because the roll was called, though he derived good} 7. The first wedding that occurred in the White House was 
’ ANN, from the gatherings himself. The admirable essays read there | the marriage of Miss Maria Monroe to her cousin, Mr. Samuel 

Mr. Editor :—Knowing that you are interested in all educa- | by the teachers cost them too much labor in addition to their | L. Gouverneur, of New York, March, 1820. 
tional progress, I give myself the pleasure of sending you the|school duties. Then, when the teachers possessed atreasury,| 8. President. William Henry Harrison was the first President 
program of the dedicatory exercises of our new high school] they could pay for an advertisement in the papers like other | who died in the White House. He died Saturday, Sept. 10, 1841. 
building. folks. Supt. Stone agreed with Mr. Chester’s views as to the| 9 Mrs. Letitia Christian Tyler was the first and only Presi- 
In entering our new school-building we enter, also, on | desirability of a change. They have followed the proposed |dent’s wife who died in the White House. She died Saturday 
new era in the history of the Willimantic High School, and | method at New Haven several years. A committee will report | Sept. 10, 1842. : 


certainly if pleasant and convenient rooms indicate suc-|& plan next month. 10. President John Tyler was the first and only President 
cessful work, our success is assured. The district has been abeeeien who committed matrimony while living in the White House,— 
June 26, 1844. W. I. Brenizer, Wadsworth, O, 


very generous in furnishing our new building, and although 
its exterior is not very ‘‘imposing,”’ it being a plain, modern MR. MOODY’S SCHOOLS. 

structure, the money appropriated has been expended most| -“r Zditor:—As a constant reader of your journal I have 

profitably in the interior, and it has been said that there are no| een specially interested in the column of correspondence, SER CIVIL SERVICE. 

rooms in the State which are heated, lighted, and ventilated bet- | Where I often find some of the most valuable aid for the school- The first annual report of the Civil Service Commission has 
ter than ours. We have in the high school department, which |"00m, or for my own interest or advancement in knowledge. |J48t appeared from the Government printing press at Washing- 
occupies the entire upper floor, a chemical laboratory, a room |/ venture to send you, for this column, the following concern-|00- The objective aims of the Commission are thus polatedly 
for philosophical apparatus and experiments, set bowls with |'2& Mr. Moody’s schools in Western Massachusetts: set forth: 

hot and cold water, good cloak-rooms, closets for lunch-baskets,| Mr. Moody’s idea of a vacation differs from that of most| ,, [ts ultimate atm aap is plainly declared in its title, which is, 
etc., and, to me, best of all, a library room, in which are placed hard-worked men. The interval in his evangelistic labors he 


about two hundred books as a start, including the Encyclope |'§ devoting to pushing forward his schools at Northfield and | be attained which, both in the law and in the rales, appear to 


dia Brittanica, The rooms are heated by steam, lighted by gas, | Sill. Quietly, without ostentation, and by the aid of funds| be the more direct objects of their provisions. 
1. Official authority and inflaence must no longer be used to 


furnished with speaking-tubes, inside shutters, — which are| Which come in such a spontaneous way as to suggest Provi- 

raised like a window,—and patent folding desks, which can be | ‘ential direction, an educational enterprise is building up in  ) o> doe es of elections or to coerce the political action 
arranged at almost anyanglefor comfort. Weare also favored | ‘ete lovely hill towns which promises rich results. If the} 2. Extortion from those in the public service, whether under 
in possessing a fine Chickering piano, which is carefully tuned need of the times, as many justly think, is moral correctness, | the form of political assessments or otherwise, for the purpose 


and cared for. there is likely to be a large accession of it from the work done of paying the expenses of parties or candidates, must come to 


I wish you had been present at our dedication; and I should |!® these schools. The idea is, to give a fine academic training, 

have forwarded you a program and card of invitation but ]|C°UPled with the most careful Christian nurture, to the boys 
did not arrive in town until Saturday, and there was some|#"4 girls of homes which could not ordinarily afford them| WHICH COLONY FIRST ASSUMED INDEPENDENCE ? 
delay in the printing, I believe. I think you would bave en-|®¥ch advantages. The charges for tuition and board are so| The following is quoted from Notes and Queries, September, 
joyed Mr. Hine’s address, as well as Mr. Merrill’s, for they small as to be scarcely more than nominal, and they are waived |1884. It claims that the then colony of North Carolina was 
were both hearty, earnest, enthusiastic addresses, Our school altogether, I think, in special case. Race, complexion, | the first to declare her independence of the mother-country: 

received many compliments from several of the three hundred | *"4 social standing do not “count,” but character does.| Tye First Cotony TO AssUME INDEPENDENCE.—“ The 
visitors. Come down to see us in our new quarters, and we Three new buildings are in process of erection,—the Maynard | 20th of this month (June, 1884) is the anniversary of the Meck- 


will do our best to make it pleas Memorial Hall, which costs $70,000, and is nearly ready; the| !enburg Declaration of Independence, which was made at Char- 
pleasant and interesting for you. ’ eee lotte, N. C., in the year 1775. The Old North State claims to 


Sincerely yours, M. B, M, |Tecitation hall, built of bluish-gray granite and costing $40,000;| 1.76’ been the first of the thirteen colonies which threw 
. M, off 
Willimantic, Conn., Sept. 2, 1884, and a third building, designed as a recitation hall, library and allegiance to the British Crown. The primitive white popula- | 
museum for the boys’ school. It is hoped that all three will| tion came of the stock that had sturdily resisted divine right 
° be ready by January. At the girls’ seminary there were 162/824 ecclesiastical intolerance beyond the sea,—men in no mood 
A REFORM IN DEAF-MUTE TEACHING, pupils last term, and the new accommodations will allow on in the 


Mr. Editor :—The friends of education will, doubtless, be| increase of the number to 200. There have been 100 pupils at/ unfortunately demolished,—and then and there signed a coun- 
interested to hear of the great reform in deaf-mute teaching | the boys’ school all summer, and the plans for the future con-|terpart of the more ambitious pronunciamento with which 
which has come under my observation, and which I have not | template a possible attendance of 300. The shadow of a tragedy | *V0ry oS te of the vee States is ete of ward organ- 
seen mentioned in the columns of THe JouRNAL. Near the|®Wept over the quiet place the other day, when three of the ‘defend the rights 
little village of Mystic, Conn., is a school termed the ‘‘ Whip-| boys were drowned while bathing in the river. Two of them] The South. L. M. G. 
ple’s Home School for Deaf-Mutes,”’ beautifully situated on a| Were orphan lads, whom Mr. Moody brought over with him) jy wonla appear, however, that this “‘ Declaration” was not 
hill commanding a view of the village and miles of water and| from England a year ago. These are the first deaths which/| ade by the colony, nor by the major part of the colony, but 
surrounding country, where the deaf are taught to read the| have occurred, either at the school or seminary, since the} 4)) by small portion, embraced in Mecklenburg conste. 
lips and to speak. Zerah C. Whipple, one of the founders of | beginning. ; Appleton’s Cyclopedia says: ‘‘An association for the defence 
the school, invented an alphabet picturing the organs of speech,| To give the proper education to all our people, the entire) o¢ eoionial rights was formed in Mecklenburg county, which 
rendering it comparatively easy to teach those pupils to con-| Public school system needs to be supplemented by colleges, | +. such decided grounds as formally to renounce allegiance 
verse who never before fashioned a word. Zerah C. Whipple| academies, and various private schools, and I, for one, bid! +. the crown, and to declare their independence of the British 


has since died, and the school is now in charge of his brother, | ‘hem all *‘ God speed.” Yours, M.S. ¥- | connection ; but this feeling was not general, and counter- 
Frank Whipple, and in a prosperous condition. Among the eo combinations were formed to sustain the royal authority.” 
students is a young man totally deaf from infancy, a graduate “HE KIN READ, KAINT HE?” Rhode Island was the first colony to declare herself inde- 


of a southern sign college, who has been under instruction Col. Wm. Preston Johnson, the efficient president of Tulane pendent, which was done by an act of her Legislature in May, 
1776, about six weeks before the declaration by the Continental 


during the summer vacation, and with whom we now can con- “ ” oS 

verse quite well. Other instances no less surprising I have Congress. 

During the late war an old man, a of the Con 

oe federate Congress from the interior, called at the executive NATIONAL KINDERGARTEN, 

knowing you would be interested in the method, I nore the mansion one day and handed to Mr. Davis’s private secretary| We take pleasure in reproducing the accompanying circular 

liberty to write, hoping by thie means the friends of education |* 2°¥8PaPer which contained a speech from a young man in|of Mrs. Pollock, asking aid to erect a new building for her 

may take pains to inform themselves on the merits of this the Congress, with the remark: Washington Normal Kindergarten Institute, We hope a gen- 
‘‘ Here, Mr. Secretary, hand this paper to the president, and | erous respose will result from this appeal: 


novel b 
Ut unique method of teeching the dumb to speak, and see that he reads this speech; and then ask him to appoint that WasHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 15, 1884, 
Dear Teacher:—There is a great need in our city of a suit- 


may be as favorably impressed as I have been. 
Sincerely yours, CLARA M. HAMMOND. | of state, Ser he able in which to free to 
Mystic R 4 . teachers (two from each State every year), also to open a day 
The secretary readily promised to call Mr. Davis’s attention | nursery for young children, besides a model kindergarten and 
” to the speech and to present to His Excellency the gentleman’s nursery-maids’ training school. Monthly teachers’ meetin 
would also ba held there, as well as reunions ard children’s 


A NEW PLAN FOR TEACHERS’ MEETINGS. request. festivals, on occasions. 
’ 
Mr, Editor :—I send you the following clipping to indicate| “4 week or two afterward the member called again. ‘‘ Well,| | wish this to be not simply a local but a National Kinder- 


what may be ’ ’ _|did you hand that speech to Mr. Davis ?”’ garten Building; for, while the work carried on therein is to 
opher hy Ae Now the speech had not been once thought of by the secre- benefit the little ones of this city, the training of teachers, 
’ me things may be done as well as others. h ote 3 viata, bad bee sented: mothers, and nurses will reach the childrea all through these 

Possibly this is one of the some things.’ tary Sines United States, and the building will be at the National Capital. 
Cordially yours SPRINGFIELD “Why, don’t you know that the president has not read 4/] have appealed in vain to Congress for a'd in this work, which 
— < * | pingle speech made in the Confederate Congress since it first] for want of a building I have thus far carried on in a very un- 

’ satisfactory manner. I therefore make this appeal to you, to 


The teachers admit that their meeting at the high school |o ” 
rgapvised ? 
last night was interesting. It began with something in the| ‘The old man looked up in astonishment, put his forefinger | Sx ‘he Puri tn your schoo fo lring ons Cone ote our little pu. 
nature of a reception to the new teachers. The election re-| up to his chin in thoughtful amazement, and asked,— pils for some public work in your city [ shall be glad to do so. 
sulted in the choice of W. W. Colburn as president, Charles} He kin read, kaint he?” to placed 
vice-president, and Miss Strickland, secretary. Prin- The building will | the “ Na- 
ester advocated a change in the system of teachers’ tional Free Kindergarten Building.’’ 
TEN FIRST EVENTS IN THE WHITE HOUSE. Please hand the money to the superintendent or principal of 


meetings by which the gatherings in the months of September, 
1. Mrs Abigail Smith Adams, wife of President John Adams | your school, who will kindly send it on or before Oct. 31, prox., 


October, April, and May should be devoted to the discussion | 

of the actual work of the schools; while in the other five| was the first lady who occupied the White House, of which she 

months in which the assemblies are held there should be/|took possession, Sunday, Nov. 15, 1800. ceive a printed receipt, ard mention of your gift at the hands 

wane of lectures on various subjects not directly connected| 2. The first birth in the White House was that of James|of your sapertatendeat will be mode in sn official report. 
th the school routine. This he would accomplish by cre-| Madison Randolph, which occurred in the year 1806. ost sincerely, ks. LovIsA POLLOCK, 

f Kind Normal I , soara Kin- 
ating a treasury for the association, charging each $1.00] 38. The first New Year’s reception at the White House was and Maids’ 
for a membership ticket, and persuading private and retired | held by President John Adams, in the year 1801. _ . 


4. The first and only silver-wedding ever celebrated in the athing these days then Tara 


White House, was on December 31, 1877, to commemorate the | xax or EDUCATION, It is chock full of good sense, scientific truths, and 
It is the sign hanging out before the leading Schools of the 


may they always be hearty.”—L. H, 


*chool-teachers, as well as business and professional people, to 
join in the scheme. The high school hall could be used, and apiny bamen 
the pupils {invited to improve the opportunity. The lectures|twenty-fifth anniversary of the marriage of President and | ri, "(ong tive its managers, 


might deal profitably, among other subjects, with English lit-! Mrs. Hayes. 


Forp, Bolivar, Denton Co., 
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Boston, Oct. 2, 1884. 


Ir has been decided that the next annual meeting of 
the Department of Superintendence (N. E. A.) shall be 
held at New Orleans, in connection with the grand ex- 
position, on Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday, Feb. 
24, 25, 26. This will be just after the closing of the 
carnival festivities. We hope the meeting will be a 
large one, and that the North will be represented by a 
numerous delegation. 


WE greatly admire and cordially approve the good 
judgment and correct taste displayed by many of our 
contemporaries in selecting articles from Taz JOURNAL 
or Epvucation for their columns. Their pages are 
certainly enriched by the operation. But we beg of them 
to permit us, in all kindness, and with cordial good- 
will, to ask if it would not also display good judgment 
and correct taste, occasionally, to reciprocate by accred- 
iting these articles to THe Journat, We have now 
spread out before us the broad pages of a good-looking 
educational journal, which has copied one of our excel- 
lent articles, written by a talented author and paid for 
by us, but no credit given toTHE JouRNAL. Brethren, 
remember occasionally to say, “ From The Journal of 
Education.” Of course the omission was merely from 
a treacherous memory, or the carelessness of the prin- 
ter’s imp, and this notice is merely to jog your memory, 
or cuff the boy’s ears, as the case may require. 


Tue New Epvucarion has its own perils as certainly 
as the empiric antiquity it is trying to supplant. Its 
chief peril is the same as of the old, — resolving the 
process of teaching into a soul-destroying mechanism. 
It is strange how easily the most admirable method of 
instruction becomes only a glittering incrustation on 
the surface of the teacher’s mind, while the children 
learn the knack of threading the new “course” with 
as little real education as their fathers and mothers in 
the old-time district school. One potent cause of this 
evil is the lack of competent academical training in the 
young people who become pupils in our normal schools, 
Vast numbers of these have never had a day of school- 
ing by a vital method of instruction, and bave only the 
most superficial and useless knowledge of the common 
branches they will be called to teach. The best thing 
they get at the normal is a fresh look at the common 
studies they are compelled to review. It is, doubtless, 
a great help to be carried through a two years’ course 
of genuine training in the elements for the first time, 
but their mental vigor is so exhausted by this operation 
that they have left only the capacity to clothe them- 
selves with the elaborate devices of the New Education 
as with a garment, and the high winds and sweltering 
suns of the first term of school work too often leave 


them stripped of this exvunsl covering. Even such a 
teacher is a safer guide in a school room than if she had 
never passed through this process. But we notice that 
our wisest instructors everywhere are coming to the 
conclusion that the fundamental necessity, the corner- 
stone of a successful teacher, must be competent in- 
struction in the things which are to be taught, with a 
love of knowledge and a habit of gathering it up from 
every opportunity and experience of human life. 


WEN will our teachers wake up to the idea that one 
of the most important acquirements in school is the 
power of telling what one knows in a forcible, concise, 
agreeable way, that at once imparts accurate information 
and attracts the hearer? Do they realize how few of 
their pupils, even in the upper grades, ever meet this 
requirement in the daily recitation? A wag of a re- 
porter once sent to a New York journal a verbatim re- 


4/ port of the discussions in Congress without correction, 


4/ with the result that, for a week, the public was in a 
roar, and the poor reporter was obliged to leave Wash- 
ington by the midnight train. We would suggest that 
any teacher, for a day, should copy the replies of her 
pupils in recitation exactly as they come from their lips. 
If the good woman survive the reading of this incohe- 
rent jumble, her eyes would be opened forever to the 
matter of which we write. Certainly we appreciate the 
difficulties in the way of training tho child to this power 
of expression through word, manner, and presence, which 
is the best outfit for success in life, for want of which 
thousands of well-taught and excellent people fail to 
reach their true position among men. Just how the 
work is to be done, and how to handle our new system 
of language lessons for this desirable result, is an impor- 
tant question. We do not remember to have ever heard 
the topic, “ The Manner of Recitation,” assigned as a 
prominent subject of discussion at a teachers’ conven- 
tion, although the experience of the five hundred most 
observing teachers at any great meeting, on this point, 
would introduce a new sensation and enliven the monot- 
ony of the regulation program. 


Bunpwe-tyinG, Day sy Day.—That is a nice little 
habit of neatly tying up our duties into bundles and 
laying them away on their appropriate shelves at the 
close of each day. 

“ Yes,” says Grumbler, “but who does it?” I don’t 
think I am under obligation to furnish such a perfect 
example, but there are people who approximate to this 
standard and try to reach it, and they reap a propor- 
tionate benefit. One benefit is the saving from worri- 
ment. They tell us that the epidemic sweeping so 
many people off is not so much our rusting as our rub- 
bing, and not so much the work as the worry that goes 
with the work in some lives. It is to-day’s duty going 
over to another day and crowding itself into a to-morrow 
already full, that worries the worker. And then if the 
duty deferred one day be deferred for a second and a 
third, how difficult becomes that procrastinated duty ! 
To put back in its place a book that has been out of its 
place a month may be harder than to pack and unpack 
the whole library. We must not only spend so much 
physical power in putting the book up in its niche, but 
we have been exercising the will in the direction of 
neglect, and there must be an overcoming of power ac- 
cumulated in this wrong direction. Sucha queer thing 
is a will! 

We save all the above by daily bundle-tying, and then 
we give to our lives more of the aspect and the fact of 
leisure. It is not the small, but the systematic, doer 
whose life has loopholes of rest, and in work shows dis- 
patch without hurry or worry. “I don’t want my life 
to have such a prim, old-maid look,” says Grumbler 
again. What a slander ona magnificent class of women 
in the community! Let Grumbler,—he is probably an 
old bachelor,—confess, rather, that he wants his activity 
to be spasmodic,—life a series of spurts rather than an 
even progress. Let Grumbler work under the terrible 
supervision of one of the beings he despises, and he will 
not only learn to respect them, but his own life will be- 
come orderly, and so leisurely, while efficient. 


Mort obliquity and consequent moral debasement is 


one of the saddest phases of the present political contest. 


ences in regard to the great governmental questions 
before the country has offered an opportunity for small 
minds to fish in the slough of unwarranted personalities. 

The result is the most remarkable presidential contest 
on record, in that the parties are vieing with each other 
to see which can say the hardest and meanest things 
against the other candidate. The thing most to be 
deplored by all lovers of good morals and the education 
of our race, in this state of affairs, is that by these means 
the standard of morality, public and private, is lowered 
most lamentably. It seems to be the purpose of some 
of the leaders in each party to cover up the delinquen- 
cies of its own candidate by all available means, proper 
or improper, right or wrong ; and to exaggerate the 
offences of the opposing candidate to as great an extent 
as possible. 

What is to be the result of all this apologizing for 
wrong-doing, public and private, especially that kind of 
apology by which present offences are belittled by charg- 
ing similar ones upon the prominent men of the past. 
It is shocking to hear that a noted teacher of youth 
apologizes for the vote that he publicly proclaims him- 
self about to give to his candidate by charging gross 
immorality upon every president from Washington 
down. Such a course as this is unpardonable. 

We heartily sympathise with the writer of the follow- 
ing protest against such a lowering of the public senti- 
ment upon the whole moral question : 


‘* Your actions involve consequence* vast and deep as human 
love and sympathy; swift as the vengeance of an outraged sen- 
timent, terrible as the hatred of sham and hypocrisy. How 
can you dare, then, in your responsible position, to risk the 
effect of your public vote, and your advice to others to vote for 
your candidate upon the young men in your academy? What 
inference will they draw from your course? How can you 
preach morality to them hereafter? Young people reason 
crudely and jump at conclusions, as you well know. How 
can you dare to risk tlie effect of your course on the interests of 
the academy,—on the community? Is there any aspect in 
which your action can redound other than disadvantageously 
to the cause of good morals? I earnestly beg of you to care- 
fully reconsider your decision.”’ 

We join with this writer, who himself is a well-known 
teacher, in the feeling that any candidate of marked 
and decided immorality, who is to be foisted upon the 
community in spite of his bad character, and who is 
defended by his partisans in respect to that character be- 
cause of alleged derelictions of others, should be “ over- 
whelmed and buried deep,—too deep for political resur- 
rection,—under the vote of every clergyman, every 
teacher, every father in this broad land, so that no party 
hereafter will dare similarly to insult the intelligence, 
purity, and chivalry of its members, or the citizens of a 
common country.” 


TuE Atlantic Monthly for October contains an elabo- 
rate article on “ Southern Colleges and Schools,” by Prof. 
Charles Forster Smith, of Vanderbilt University. Prof. 
Smith, in this essay, follows Prest. Johnston of Tulane, 
Carlisle of Wofford, and a growing party among the 
leading college and academical men of the South in the 
most thorough statement of the present defects and 
hindrances in the higher and secondary education 
through the majority of the Southern States. These 
obstacles are: The great number of schools bearing the 
name and printing the curriculum of college or uni- 
versity; their meagre endowment; the want of prepa- 
ration in their students, which confines them so largely 
to secondary work; the almost universal prevalence of 
the elective system, nowhere else carried to such ex- 
tremes; and the poverty of the people, which prevents 
the most promising young men from taking a collegiate 
course, All these difficulties are apparent to even the 
most friendly observer of southern education. Prof. 
Smith honestly and fairly represents the best position 
in which the great body of the best college men find 
themselves, at present,—overworked, poorly paid, and 
distracted by the unsettled condition of the great schools, 
set forth in this essay with the pathos of the plain truth. 
He also deals with the remedies for the condition of 
affairs, as far as they come within the scope of proper 
college discipline and university reform. 

But there is a bright side to this picture, not fully 
given in this essay, though enough is said to show that 


it is appreciated by the writer. The southern people, 


The absence of vital principles and strong party differ- 
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until 1860, never made a thorough and persistent effort 
to educate even the masses of the white, and none for 
the colored race. Their system of education, in its aim, 
its curriculum, and methods of instruction, was a close 
copy of the English aristocratic system of universities 
and preparatory schools for boys, with seminaries for 
girls, of the more favored class. A fair proportion of 
these schools were thorough, of their kind, and there 
were more Of them than at present. The old-fashioned 
Virginia classical academy went down in the war, and 
there are few representatives of it, even in that state. 

We have no expectation of a revival of the ante-bellum 
state of educational affairs and little sympathy with that 
class of college men who denounce the people’s common 
school as the enemy of the higher education. To our 
mind the southern people were never in so hopeful an 
educational state as to-day. They are honestly, ener- 
getically, and, in the main, hopefully trying to educate 
eighteen millions of people, one-half of whom have been 
practically overlooked until the past dozen years. In 
the beginnings of such a magnificent undertaking it is 
not left for school-men, even the most eminent, to choose 
what they will do. The schoolmaster, like the clergy- 
man,—like every truly educated and consecrated man 
or woman in those states, — for a generation yet, must 
be the servant of the people, often of the humblest of 
the people, do the best he can, and wait on Providence 
for the increase. With all their trials, no body of 
teachers in any country have a more responsible, even 
more enviable position, than the superior men and 
women in the higher grades of southern educational life. 

The people are waking with a mighty impulse, and 
to them is given the re-organization of education, with 
opportunity to profit by the experience of Christendom, 
and the sympathy of the noblest educators in all lands 
for encouragement. We believe the college work of the 
South is on a broader, more scientific, and altogether more 
progressive basis than ever before. The preparatory de 
partment does a great deal more for an earnest student than 
could be done by the exclusive, old-time academy. We 
know Vanderbilt pretty well, and believe a wide-awake, 
hard-working young fellow from the country will get a 
more vigorous push toward a high order of manhood in 
two years, as a student in Nashville, than was possible 
from a full course in any reputable college in New Eng- 
land a generation ago. The key to the situation is the 
hearty acceptance by the college fraternity of the public- 
school system; the crowning it when possible by the 
preparatory school; the gradual improvement and en- 
dowment of the best academies; the proper handling of 
the college preparatory department, and the gradual 
working out of the extreme elective system. With such 
leaders as are now at the front, reénforced by the bril- 
liant group of young men entering the field, there need 
be no cause for discouragement. 


THE WATERING-PLACE AS AN EDUCATOR. 


The true summer university is not so much the sum- 
mer school at Saratoga, Cottage City, or Ocean Grove, as 
the place itself. And, after all the undeniable advantages 
of our excellent summer institutes, especially to teach- 
ers whose academical opportunities have been limited, 
we are confident that a three months’ unrestricted social 
intercourse with the people and observation of the nota- 
ble affairs that drift about these great “ nervous cen- 
tres” of vacation life would be more to their advantage. 
The most serious of our besetting sins is selfishness ; 
and a very dangerous form of selfishness is getting into 
the rut of a fixed idea,—a professional, mechanical beat,— 
or a serene conceit of our own superiority. Especially 
is this true of the teacher, who, for three-fourths of the 
Year, is a virtual despot in a realm less invaded by per- 
sonal contact with opposing people than aby other. 
Hence it comes that the vast majority of successful 
teachers do not need additional knowledge half so much 
as they need every-day contact with people of all sorts, 
Tepresenting ideas and habits of life far removed from 
their own sphere. Even a sharp collision with an able 
opponent of education, pressed to the point of exaspera- 
tion by an hour’s hot discussion every day for a month, 
may do more for the teacher than a term of the most 
careful instruction in the special study he is set to 


supervise, 


What a university is a great hotel like the United |of their parents. Chinese youth are early taught obedience 
States at Saratoga, where we are just now a guest !/*24 respect for parents, * * * * The object of this Chinese 


Could one of our most cultivated masters, “lady princi- 


mission is, while teaching these men who come to this country 
enough elementary knowledge to assist them in their business 


pals,” or superintendents be given the freedom of this and intercourse with foreigners; above all, to convey a knowl- 
miniature world for a summer, what a wondrous course edge of thetrue God. They, in turn, may become missionaries, 
of study would it be! One hour you are chatting the-| carrying the light home with them to parents and friends.” 


ology with a great ecclesiastical doctor, who in five min- 


— By reference to our Scotch exchanges we observe that a 


utes, over his cigar, lets out more of his real creed than| very large proportion of the pupils in the public schools of 


in the formal preaching of the whole year. Here an 
ambitious rich woman unfolds her pet dream of carry- 


Glasgow are infants,—that is, under seven years of age. Ata 
meeting of the school board in that city. one of the members 
of the board stated that “ the only point of interest to which 


a off the whole family to Europe for what she calls he wished to refer was the fact that they were making a special 
their education. Now you stumble on a polite Catholic | effort to increase the number of infants in their schools. It 
prelate, or iron-clad Protestant parson, who blandly in-| had always been a matter of reproach that infants, — that is 


forms you that your beloved public school is a godless 
nuisance, which must be abated; or a venerable relict 


to say, children under seven years of age,—were so few in 
numbers. Mr. Mundella made very pointed reference to that 
when he was in Scotland, the fact being that in England in- 


of the old-time literary clique of Manhattan rails against | rant children were about one-third of the enrollments, whereas 
the Normal college for girls, and declares the free acad-|in Glasgow,—he could not speak for the rest of Scotland,— 


emy the most demoralizing of institutions. 
great political convention swamps the town, and you 


Now a/not more than one fifth of the children in school were under 
seven years of age. The School Attendance Committee had is- 
sued a notice to parents cailing attention to this matter, and 


look with 
amazement upon the sort of cattle to whom |. teeved the result was already telling very well on the 
the sovereign people commit the nomination of their|numbers of young people who were, being enrolled.” Surely, 


public officials, and half-an-hour’s talk with the boss will if from one-third to one-fifth of all the enrollment in the 


schools are under seven years of age, the pupils must leave 


explain the mystery of the educational policy of the | school at an earlier age even than in this country. 


State. The piazzas are swarming with respectable peo- 
ple who do not think of what you are at as often as of 
the last comet. You begin to realize that your little 
school-house is a light-house on a rock, in the midst of 
a raging ocean of selfish interests and passionate con- 


DRIFT. 
— The Catholic authorities of Boston have instituted an 


‘Educational Club,” to which eminent laymen are invited as 
members. It is expected, according to report, that this organ- 


flicts, instead of the central mountain towering above |jzation will become a powerful instrumentality in behalf of 
the State, to which all people look up for wisdom and | the imperfectly developed parochial school system of the city. 


strength. The result is, that you return to your chair 
of authority a different man; not a bit less determined 
to do your best and uphold your ideal, but vastly better 
informed about the conditions and environments of your 


Nowhere have the efforts of the hierachy to bring the children 


and youth of this church into parochial schools, under the 
absolute power of the clergy, been so poorly seconded by the 
Catholic people. The excellence of the public schools; the 
absence of sectarian elements, and the fact that two generations 


work ; especially impressed with the inevitable effect | of adopted citizens have been trained therein, is a powerful 


of those conditions upon the children and youth who, 
fora few brief hours of each day, are brought under 
your control. 


barrier against their capture or dismemberment by the priest- 
hood. Whether the ‘solid’? men and women of Boston will 
be persuaded, even by the new Catholic Club, to surrender 
their own right of supervision of public schools in behalf of 
the absolute control of education by their clergy, remains to 


The most vital knowledge to the teacher is the knowl-| 6 seen. 


edge of man, of society and affaire; and nowhere is 
this knowledge massed and grouped as at one of these 
great summer resorts. For this reason no places are so 
favorable for our educational gatherings. What a bless- 
ing it would have been could the five thousand people 
at Madison have been housed in two or three of these 
vast hotel caravansaries, which combine the comfort and 
elegance of a beautiful home with the most complete 
opportunity of social contact and the intimacies of pri- 
vate friendship. Several of our great religious bodies 
now seem inclined to settle upon one of these localities 
for their annual gatherings ; and we believe a fixed loca- 
tion in one of the most comfortable of these places 
would insure a larger attendance and a more profitable 


— A hopeful indication of school life in Boston was a recent 
meeting, largely composed of thoughtful women, to discuss 
the needs of public schools and suggest a line of duty for the 
sex most concerned in their outcome. The usual amount of 
vague and unjust denunciation of the schools was indulged in, 
and even some of the leading ladies talked such nonsense as 
refusing to vote on school matters until full suffrage was 
granted the sex. But the main drift of the discussion was 
hopeful. Not only Boston, but every school district in the 
country, needs a revival of the best women to look into our 
publie education,—not because it is growing worse, but grow- 
ing better, and has reached a point where man emphatically 
needs a ‘* helpmeet for him,’’ to cultivate the children’s para- 
dise. While it is doubtless true that our schools, in some lo- 
calities, are suffering from too large a proportion of untrained 
young women teachers, and too little of the higher masculine 
element, it is equally true that the placing of the organization 


session than the experimenting from P lace to place. of the system, choice of teachers, and almost entire supervis- 
One advantage of this arrangement is getting the ear] ion in the hands of men, often unsympathetic with the public- 
of large numbers of intelligent and influential people | school idea, wedded to old-time college ideals, and ruling even 


their finest female subordinates with a rod of iron, is one of the 


who are guests, and bringing teachers in contact with | (ing evils of theday. Beyond all improvement in methods, 
forcible characters outside their own department of labor. | the elevation of the trained woman teacher and the foremost 


EDITORS’ TABLE. 


responsibility in public-school 
just now. 


womanhood of the country to —t of representation and 
affairs, is the reform demanded 


— In the Editor’s Table of the October number of the Pop- 


— The Arkansas Teacher is a new publication edited by|ular Science Monthly, we find an attempted distinction be- 
Josiah H. Shinn, at Russellville, and presents a very creditable | tween literary and scientific education, thoroughly character- 
appearance. We heartily commend it to the teachers of that/istic of the spirit of this periodical. According to this theory, 


State. We take the following thought from the last number: 


‘¢ Literature as a method stops with words, makes the things 


“Every parent owes his child nurture, protection, and educa-| for which they stand of little account, and is occupied with the 
tion. The State does not interfere with the performance of| arts of expression.” ‘‘ The literary mind exalts the symbols to 


any one of these natural duties. On the other hand, it steps 
in to aid the parents in the matter of education.” 


the higher place, and makes education consist in loading the 
mind with languages, with but little conception of those higher 
ends to which all language should be made tributary.’’ 


— Supt. Holeombe of Indiana seems to Se pss mee Where the object is only light intellectual gratification, liter- 


the right place. Yet we see by our exchanges that there 


ature answers the end.’”’ Of course, in the pursuit of physical 


is some talk of rotation for some political reason. When will ” 
science all this is reversed; the student deals with realities and 
the people take these matters into their own hands and relegate ein 


the politicians to a back seat ? If 0 tensher o¢ superintendent pursuit of all studies outside the circle of visible nature is a 


is doing good work, why turn the wheel and put out a faithful 
official simply to introduce a novice and try an unnecessary 
experiment ? Civil service reform, in its true significance, will 
ultimately prevail, and the value of experience will then be 


properly appreciated. 


— The Beneficent Congregational Church, Providence, R.I., 
maintains a Sunday-school for the Chinese. There are about 
thirty Celestials in the city, nearly all of whom belong to this 
school. A letter in the Providence Journal has the following: 
‘The teachers, both gentlemen and ladies, never have cause 
to complain of discourtesy. Faults they must and do have, 
but their virtues are often overlooked by us. Where do we 


more mischievous “‘ delusion and snare’’ than the dry and 
dusty cataloguing of specimens, or even the more pretentious 
prodding for the defence of scientific theories, is an open ques- 
tion. Butif the editor of this widely-read periodical really 
sets forth this absurd proposition as his idea of literature, he 
has sounded a depth of educational charlantry hitherto unreal- 
ized. The notion that, while the student in science is dealing 
with beetles, bugs, and earth-worms, he is touching on “ real- 


ities,”’ while the student of Shakespeare finds in the woman- 
hood of Desdemona and Cordelia, and the life-history of Mac- 
beth, Hamlet, and Othello, nothing bat a drift of ‘‘ words,’”’ is 
certainly worthy of the sapient school of reformers of which 
our editor is chief. We fancy education will still go on ac- 


find a more industrious people ?—working early and late; not/ cording to the old formula, —‘“‘ the things that are seen are 


only providing for themselves, but in many cases taking care ' temporal, but the things that are unseen are eternal.” 
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The Foundation of Death. ‘By Axel Gustafson. Boston, 
New York & Chicago: Ginn, Heath & Co.; 1884. 


This new work claims to be a study of the drink question, 
and is what it claims to be,—an honest attempt, and a most 
successful one, too, to arrive at well-established truths upon a 
subject which touches the habits and personal interests of so 
large a part of our fellows. Alcoholic liquors have, during the 
ages, had a fascinating influence and a most destructive effect 
upon mankind, but it appears to have been reserved to these 
latter days for the demon of intemperance to be let loose upon 
the community with double-distilled rage and extra-satanic 
power. Unless some antidote be soon discovered, American 
society and our noble English civilization will go down in a 
decline and fall worse than that of which Gibbon wrote. 
When one finds the General Council of the Swiss republic 
presenting to the Assembly a formal plea in favor of tippling- 
shops, and defending ale-houses, it would appear to be time 
for those who have the welfare of the race at heart to bestir 
themselves in the cause of temperance. This book of 13 chap- 
ters and 582 pages exhausts the entire subject, treating upon 
the history of the ancient distillation and drinking customs; 
modern drinking and adulterations ; results physiological, 
pathological, and moral ; heredity ; therapeutics ; social re- 
sults; origin and causes of alcoholism; specious reasonings, 
and ending with ‘‘ What can be done”? The author here die- 
plays wide research, extensive reading, a vast accumulation of 
facts; and he has come to his conclusions with a force of rea- 
soning that cannot fail to be convincing to every fair, honest, 
and unprejudiced mind. Its wide circulation wil] produce 
great good, and we bespeak for it a careful reading, especially 
on the part of every clergyman and teacher. 


Sadler’s Indnctive Arithmetic. In two and also in 
one volume complete. By W. H. Sadler and W. R. Mill. 
Baltimore, Md.: W. H. Sadler, publisher. Price, Part I. 
88 cents; Part II. $1 00; complete $1.50. 

This is a very comprehensive treatise on arithmetic, embrac- 
ing the latest and most approved methods of performing nu- 
merical computations. The authors are both practical teachers 
in business colleges, and know the needs of the business world, 
and have shaped the large book to cover all the business ac- 
tivities of our time. Among its really excellent features are: 
Its conservatism in retaining all that is approved, and progress- 
iveness in rejecting all that is impractical in the older sye- 
tems of arithmetic; the logical arrangement and adequate 
treatment of its subjects, and the perspicuity of its explana- 
tions and rules, placing within reach of the pupil, in clear, 
direct language, a full knowledge of what he will have to prac- 
tice in active life; the great number and variety of its ex- 
amples, and their practical character, presenting a fair reflex 
of actual, every-day occurrences in the store, the workshop, or 
on the farm; its true, inductive character, exhibiting in an 
original and practical manner the application of known prin- 
ciples in framing a new rule, adapted to the requirements of a 
new subject. 

The authors say of its size, in attaining the standard of thor- 
oughness, the present volume has necessarily reached large 
proportions * but an experience of nearly two years, during 
which the manuscript has been subjected to the crucial test 
of the class-room, has demonstrated that much less time is 
required to teach arithmetic thoroughly by the use of a thor- 
ongh arithmetic, than by the use of a smaller, incomplete 
arithmetic, however much the latter may be supplemented by 
the efforts of the teacher, hampered as he usually is by more 
recitations than he has time property to conduct. Besides, a 
complete text-book, while affording needed relief to both 
teacher and pupil near the close of the session, in reviewing 
for examination, is an absolute necessity to pupils who have 
not been able to attend regularly, by supplying them with full 
information upon all topics which have been passed during 
their absence. 


The Elements of Chemistry. 
the United States Geological Survey. 
pleton & Co. 

The author in this text-book presents the difficulties of chem- 
ical science to elementary students progressively, and has so 
arranged the helps in the text and notes that those who have 
to study without a teacher can readily make certain progress. 
To those who study the science as a part of their general edu- 
cation, and apply it merely to the everyday applications of 
life, this book will be found amply complete. To such as seek 
an advanced course of technical chemical training, this work 
will serve as a sound, scientific basis for higher study. The 
experiments cited are simple, and can be readily performed by 
the student himself with apparatus and materials easily se- 
cured, The questions and exercises at the end of the book 
are not exhaustive, but suggestive and stimulating to further 
investigation. The book is divided into two parts, Inorganic 
and Organic Chemistry. An appendix gives a comparative 
table of English and metric tables, etc. 


The Elements of English Composition, By Lucy A. Chit- 
tenden, teacher of Khetoric, English Literature, étc., in 
Ann Arbor High School, Mich. Chicago: 8. C. Griggs & 
Co. Price, 60 cents, 


This excellent manual treats carefully and with sufficient 
fullness of the principles of punctuation, capitalization, para- 
graphing, grammatical structure of sentences, clearness and 
vigor of expression. It presents a line of practice in writing 
which, instead of hampering expression and clogging the flow 
of ideas, will surely lead to facility of expression and a devel- 


By F. W. Clarke, chemist of 
New York: D. Ap- 


opment of the imaginative and descriptive powers. Miss Chit- 
tenden presents this book as the outgrowth of the class-room, 
and we are convinced that it will be found serviceable to 
teachers of all grades of elementary schools, and that facility, 
accuracy, and the graces of composition will be acquired by 
following its directions and using its exercises. 


Hand-book of Greek and Roman Sculpture. By D. 


Cady Eaton, M.A., (formerly Professor of the History of 
Art in Yale College). Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. 


Price, $2.00. 

This work consists principally of selections from the “ Baun- 
steine”’ of Dr. Carl Friederichs, late of the University of 
Berlin. Friederichs’ ‘* Baunsteine’’ is a collection of simple 
descriptions of the plaster casts in the Berlin Museum. The 
descriptions are arranged chronologically, — divided into art- 
periods, —each period introduced by a brief statement of its 
characteristics. The casts of all the well known ancient 
statues of Greek sculpture are described, and the principles of 
the art unfolded, gradually, which led to its perfect develop- 
ment, and follows it through degeneracy to its end. The 
author says: “It is a happy thing that Greek sculpture is be- 
ginning to receive deserved attention in this country, for there 
is no better assured process for purifying taste than that 
offered by its study.”’ It is an open question whether the first 
art notions came to Greece from Asia or from Egypt. Pro- 
fessor Eaton has done art culture good service in the transla- 
tion and editing of the selections of this book, and every art 
student should possess it. 


A Short Course in Chemistry, for the Use of Academies 
and High Schools. By E. J. Houston, A. M., author of 
Houston’s Physical Geography. Philadelphia: Eldredge & 
Brother. Price, $1.00; to teachers, for examination, 60 cts. 


This is the sixth book of a series of eminently practical text- 
books on the Natural Sciences, by Professor Houston, in which 
he presents to students the essential elementary facts of the 
sciences in a strictly logical sequence. In this book we find 
the general principles of chemical theory are presented prior 
to descriptive chemistry. Ample illustrations are given of the 
theories advanced. Part I. presents the nature of the chem- 
ical force, peculiarities of chemical combinatious, the theory 
of substitution, chemical nomenclature, combination by vol- 
ume, and the phenomena of crystalization; Part IIL. is de- 
voted to the ‘‘ Non-metalic Elements’’; Part III. to ‘‘ The 
Metals”; and Part 1V. to “Organic Chemistry.” The ar- 
rangement of topies and the varied style and sizes of type 
make the book one of unusual attractiveness to the student. 
A very complete index is one of the commendable features of 
all of Professor Houston’s books, 


The Shadow of the War. Chicago: Jansen, McClurg & 

Co. Price, $1.25. 

This is a story of the South in “ Reconstruction Times.” 
At the close of the actual hostilities it was hoped that peace 
would prevail in the sanny South land, but it was a hope only 
realized after many bitter struggles. The author of this tale 
vividly pictures the condition of the South while the changes 
of society were being gradually made to meet the new order of 
things. The story has a purpose, which the author summa- 
rizes in the following paragraph: ‘‘ The new South has entered 
on her career, and at last, being granted equal social condi- 
tions with the rest of our country, it remains for her people 
to shape their own future; and time will prove whether they 
possess those inherent qualities which make a land prosperous 
and happy, and whether the bitter lessons of the past have 
taught them to discern and provide against dangers which will 
threaten the future of a spirit of intolerance and opposition,— 
the most pregnant source of their troubles in the past,—shal] 
contro] their actions and obscure their judgment.”’ 


Simon Peter; His Life, Time, and Friends. By Edwin 
Hodder, author of Kphraim and Helah, a story of the Ex- 
odus, etc. New York: Cassell & Co. Price, $1.50. 


No character in the New Testament, or in the whole range 
of Bible narrative, stands out more strikingly for individual- 
ity than that of Simon Peter. It is a delight to follow him 
in his mental and emotional moods, to study his motives, and 
trace the development of his inner life. He was a simple, 
sincere, impulsive, lovable man; honest in his weakness and 
in his strength; a man whose life challenges the affection of 
all who study its workings and deeds. Mr. Hodder has made 
a continuous narrative of his biography, and of his relations 
to the other disciples, showing the influence that his words 
and actions had, as revealed in the Scripture record. His 
home life at Bethesda, in the wilderness; his intercourse with 
his Master ; his mission, and the scenes of his life at the 
mount, under the shadow of the Cross, on the last week, in 
the Garden, at the Judgment Hall, by the Lake Galilee, and 
as “‘ The Rock” of the Church, are admirably related. It is 
a good book for Sunday-schools and home libraries, 


rofessor of Mathematics, United States Navy. : 
Beary Holt & Co. Price, $1.50, 


This work belongs to the ‘‘College Course of Newcomb’s 
Mathematical Series.” It is arranged and adapted both to 
those who do and those who do not desire to make a special study 
of advanced mathematics. The first chapter contains a sum- 
mary of the new ideas associated with the use of algebraic 
language which the student is to encounter. The chapters 
of “Coérdinates and Loci,’ ‘The Straight Line,” “ The 
Circle,” “‘ The Parabola,” ‘‘ The Ellipse,” “ The Hyporbola,”’ 
and on “General Equa of the Second Degree,” constitute 


and IV., as well as some sections of Chapter VIII., may be 
regarded as extras in this course. Part II. treats of Geometry 
of Three Dimensions, under the heads of “ Position and Dj- 
rection in Space,’’ ‘‘ The Plane,” “ The Straight Line in Space 
and Quadric Surfaces.” Part III. forms an introduction to 
modern projective geometry. This part commends itself to 
the student of mathematical taste. The mechanical exe. 
cution of the book is admirable. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


— Under the head of ‘‘ Science and Education,” Putnams’ 
Sons will publish The Religion of Philosophy, by Raymond 
S. Perrin; a work which analyses the chief philosophical and 
religious systems of the world, with a view to establishing a 
correct synthesis of human knowledge. It points out the gen- 
eric relation of Christianity to the other great faiths, and offers 
a solution of the metaphysical problem of the categories of 
thought as a means of building up the true science of morality. 
The English edition will be published by Williams & Norgate. 
Their new text-books for higher-class students include a 
High Class Grammar of German, by Professor Brandt, of 
Hamilton College; A Reader of German Literature, by 
Prof. W. H. Rosenstengel, of the University of Wisconsin; 
Tableaux de la Revolution Frangaise, edited for the use 
of students, with explanatory and critical notes, by Profs. T. 
F. Crane and 8S. J. Brun, with an introduction by Prest. A. D. 
White, of Cornell University; Outlines of Roman Law, 
comprising its historic growth and general principles, by W. C. 
Morey, Prof. of History and Political Science in the University 
of Rochester. 

— We have received from Richard A. Saalfield, 12 Bible 
House, New York, the following pieces of music: ‘ With 
Cleveland we shall Win the Day,” by J. P. Skelly; ‘‘ Cleveland 
and Hendricks’ Grand Victory March,” by J. J. Freeman; 
‘*You Ask me to Forgive the Past,’’ by Ed. Greene; “ Better 
Luck To-morrow,’’ by Henry Martyn (a new motto song); 
‘* Amatori Waltzes,”” by Frank Conway. The above pieces 
retail at music stores for from 30 to 50 cents each. The five 
would cost $2.10; the publisher, however, offers to send the 
lot post free on receipt of $1.00. Address R. A, Saalfield, 12 
Bible House, New York. 

— Edward 8. Ellis, Supt. of Public Schools of Trenton, N. J., 
describes in The Current of Sept. 27, ‘‘ The Massacre at Chi- 
cago,’’ his sketch being a most valuable and interesting contri- 
bution to the pioneer annals of the West, presenting, as it 
does, in the most graphic and thrilling manner, an episode that 
forms one of the most important chapters in the history of the 
great cities of the Mississippi valley. Rev. Edward A. Rand, 
of Massachusetts, one of the most pleasing essayists and sketch 
writers of the time, contributes a paper on ‘*Michaelmas,”’ in 
which the legends of St. Michael and the popular observances 
peculiar to the season are most entertainingly noted and de- 
scribed, 

— The Unitarian Sunday-School Society, 7 Tremont Place, 
Boston, have published A Life of Jesus for Young People, 
by Howard N. Brown, with illustrations. It is an interesting 
and valuable outline of the Master’s life, teaching the real 
motives and purposes of Jesus. For Sunday-schoo! teachers 
and parents it is a manual of great value and usefulness. 
Each chapter is a picture of Christ’s life,—his early childhood, 
journeyings, teachings, death, resurrection, etc. Questions 
are appended. 

— Ogilvie’s Handy Book of Useful Information is the 
title of a modest little book of 128 pages we have just received, 
which contains much information of practical value. Its sta- 
tistical tables are available in every department of human 
effort, and we can assure our readers that they will find 
something for daily use in this book. 


— The Seventh Annual Report of the Western New 
York Institution for Deaf Mutes is just issued. Itis a 
neat pamphlet of 37 pages. It records the death of Judge 
E, D. Smith, the president of the Board of Trustees. The 
report shows about one hundred and sixty pupils in the insti- 
tution, which appears to be in a flourishing condition. 


— Margie’s Mission, by Marie Oliver; Boston : D. Loth- 
rop & Co. ; price 25 cents. This deeply interesting story, by 
the author of Seba’s Discipline and Ruby Hamilton, forms the 
second issue in the Young Folks’ Library Series, an honor it 
richly deserves, 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


The Divine Authority of the Bible; by Prof. G. Frederick Wright; 
$1.25. to ine” Church; 5 cents, $3.50 per 100, 
A Dictionary of the English Language; by Rev. James Stormouth; Part 
V.3 Harper's Frankitn Square Library, ine, 101; 25cts. New York: 


per & Bros. 
Outlines of Map Drawing; founded on parellels and meridians; by F. 
Haven, Conn.: H. H. Peck. les J 
eoretical and Descriptive Astronomy; by Charles J. 
White, A.M.; $200. New York: John Wiley & Sous. = 
poem is ots cantos; by Sir Walter Scott, 
; 
ucation by Doing or Occupation Busy Work; for primary classes; 
by Anna Johnson. New York: E. & wad 
The True Issue; by E. J. Donnell.... Questions of the Day, No. XXI. 
New York: G, P, Putnam’s Sons. 
Leisure Hours Among the Gems; by Augustus C. Hamlin; $2.00. Bos- 


ton: James R. Osgood & Co. ts 

1 urrent events; 

by Joseph Cook; $1.50. Boston: Houghton 

4 Natoralist’s Rambles About Home; by Charies 0. Abbott. Now York: 
0, 

Evening Rest; by J. L. Pratt... » 

1804; 28 Young Folks’ Library, Sept. 


Part I. of the book. The several sections of Chapters III. scriner 


Boston Monday [ ectures,—Occident; with 
ifflia & Co. 
D. Appleton & 
Boston: D. Lothrop 
vers Ree by R. Stockton; $1.50. New York: Chas. 
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A VETERAN SUPERINTENDENT. 


BY BEUBEN A. GUILD, LL.D. 

The recent retirement of Rev. Daniel Leach, D.D., from the 
care of the public schools of Providence, R. 1., of which he 
has been superintendent 29 years, marks an era in the annals 
of popular education. In the year 1838 the subject of the im- 
provement of the system of public schools awakened a deep 
interest in New England, especially in Providence. A major- 
ity of the aldermen and councilmen of the city were in favor 
of a complete reorganization, and, as a result, the Hon. Nathan 
Bishop, LL D., was chosen to fill the office of “Supt. of the 
Public Schools of Providence,” being, so far as is knowr, the 
first superintendent elected in any city in the United Siates. 
He entered upon the duties of his office in 1839, and resigned 
in 1851 in order to fill a similar position in Boston. The re- 
ports of Dr. Bishop during the period of twelve years indicate 
the character and amount of the work which he did for the 
cause of education in Providence, the influence of which was 
widely felt permeating the State, and giving an impulse to 
common schools which carried them far on toward the elevated 
rank which they have since reached. He was succeeded by 
the late Prof. Samuel S. Greene, LL.D., widely known as an 
educator of the first class, and the author of various popular 
works on English grammar, Professor Greene had previously 
served as superintendent of the schools of Springfield, Mass., 
and was, it is believed, the first superintendent of the schools 
of a city in the state of Massachusetts. 

Dr. Leach entered upon his duties as superintendent of the 
public schools of Providence in 1855. Like his two predeces- 
sors hs had graduated from Brown University, and had re- 
ceived his inspiration from that prince of teachers, President 
Wayland. While in college he became a proficient in math- 
ematics. His knowledge of the ancient languages was also 
marked. The study of Hebrew, for which he had a special 
fondness, he has continued to pursue until the present day, 
thus making himself a thorough master of the nice shades 
of meaning to be drawn from the original tongue of the Psalter. 
In his early studies he was especially proficient in philosophy 
or metaphysics, the love for which he keeps to this day. After 
leaving college he studied divinity at Andover two years, and 
one year with Bishop Griswold, by whom he was ordained an 
Episcopal clergyman in 1833. He was settled in Quincy, 
Mass., five years, when he retired from the rectorship and ac- 
cepted the position of principal of the Classical School in Rox- 
bury. Here he remained four years, and then opened a pri- 
vate school, which he taught six years with eminent success. 
He was agent of the Board of Education in Massachusetts, and 
in that capacity visifed the schools of every town in the State. 
He made a report upon the subject of ventilation, which em- 
bodies many valuable principles and suggestions. He was thus 
by education and experience preéminently qualified to dis- 
charge with success the duties of his new office. 

During his twenty-nine years of service, the public schools of 
Providence have been distinguished in some of the best meth- 
ods of teaching. His quarterly and annual reports, many of 
which are models in style, bear the impress of a thoughtful, 
discriminating mind, and are permeated with the moral ele- 
ment. They are eagerly sought by educators, both in this 
country and in Europe. Could they be gathered together and 
published in a volume they would form a most valuable con- 
tribution to the literature of popular education. At the ded- 
ication of the new high school building in 1878, Dr. Leach thus 
expressed his views in regard to higher education among the 
youth of our land: 

“This higher culture and education is not only demanded 
to give increasing intelligence, energy, and character to our 
youth, who are soon to take our places, and to whom are to be 
intrusted the moral, social, and industrial interests of our city, 
but its moral power is more especially to be sought as the only 
safeguard and protection to what we already enjoy. 

“We may be able to point to the rapid accumulation of 
wealth from every source that art and commerce can supply; 
we may boast that our manifold industries, in their rich and 
varied products, are rivaling the skill and taste of other lands; 
we may rejoice in the multiplied comforts with which we are 
surrounded; that our homes are furnished with costly luxuries; 
that our streets are paved with adamant, and our fountains 
overflow with pure water; yet what guaranty or security have 
We for the future but in the intelligence and moral integrity 
of our youth ? 

“Let the spirit of anarchy and misrule become rife and 
rampant in our streets; let the deep and insane mutterings of 
communism, the mushroom outgrowth of the hotbeds of igno- 
Trance and materialism, which are already beginning to be 
heard, unchecked in their combined force and fury, gather 
strength and power, and how soon will all this material pros- 
perity pass away as a thing of naught? Let corruption and 
intrigue rule in high places; let a financial typhoon sweep over 
the land, and the boasted wealth of capitalists and bankers 
= vanish as the mist on the mountain-side before the rising 


The following are among his latest utterances, and are wor- 
thy of a careful perusal by all to whom is intrusted the care 
and education of youth: 


“When a teacher enters upon his work with a just appreci- 
ation of its magnitude, and uf his own responsibility, he will 
regard it as his bounden obligation to awaken and quicken in 
the mind of every pupil a sense of duty, and to keep constant! 
Present to their thoughts the distinction between right an 
Theos g00d and evil, and, above all, a reverence for truth. 

hese ideas he will regard as fundamental and the basis of all 
Moral conduct, as there cannot be found in the whole vocab- 
ulary of human language two words of a wider or deeper 
Meaning, or that can express more than the simple words, 
‘ruth and duty. This should be the motto for every school. 
his Every thoughtful and considerate teacher, as he looks upon 

pupils, who gather around him from day to day to receive 


instruction and words of wisdom from his lips, must often ask 
himself the question, What are the impressions I am leaving 
on their tender minds, and how far can I influence their fature 
condition? It is not the present alone, but the future, that 
occupies their earnest thoughts. As they look abroad on the 
condition of society they see that, just in proportion as the in- 
tellect and will of man are guided and controlled by his higher 
moral nature, man is elevated to the highest rank in the scale 
of being; and, also, that just in proportion as man’s intellect 
and will are guided and controlled by his baser instincts and 
appetites, he is degraded to the level of the beast. This deeply- 
impressive truth is not only evident from personal and daily 
observation, but it is emphatically confirmed by all history.”’ 


CLASSICAL DEPARTMENT. 


All communications for this Department should be sent to the Editor 
Pror, E. T. TomLINnson, Head-master R rammar 
New Brunswick, N.J. 


PROFESSOR FRIEZE ON THE ARCHAIC SPELLING 
IN VERGIL. 


The most characteristic feature of this archaic spelling is 
the form of vo, in such words as have usually been written 
with vu; as volgus, volnus, cervos, volt, vivont, divom, and 
the like,—forms which occur so frequently in some editions of 
Vergil that they give the poet the appearance, as compared 
with his friend Horace, of one of the ancients of a century or 
two earlier, Other recent or living scholars have pursued a 
more moderate course in the treatment of the Virgilian text; 
giving it a little of the archaic coloring, but not rendering it a 
complete likeness of Plautus or Lucilius, Indeed no two of 
the critics of this class can perfectly agree in their results; for 
the restoration which they have attempted of the actual spell- 
ing of Vergilis largely conjecture. I would therefore prefer to 
write this class of wordsin the form which, no doubt, Quin- 
tilian and his contemporaries used in making new copies of 
Vergil, following the spelling which Augustus seems to have 
preferred, and giving us everywhere such forms as vulnus, 
vivus, divum, and volvunt, rather than volnus, vivos, divom and 
volvont ; and my reason proved to be the same as theirs; 
namely, that the true sound was nearer u than o. 

But on the whole, I have felt constrained to defer to author- 
ity of those who have access to original documents, and to ad- 
mit these forms into the text to a limited extent. Ihave there- 
fore adopted, at least for the present, the vo spelling in volgus, 
volnus, voltus, in volt and voltis of the verb volo, and in the 
genitive plural ending vom, as in divom and argivom. But the 
nominative and accusative endings vos and vom of the second 
declension, the forms quoius and quoi of the relative pronoun, 
quom for cum, and the verbal endings vont and vontur for 
vunt and vuntur, and the participial ending volsus for vulsus, I 
have not employed. Also I have used the ending imus in su- 
perlatives such as maximus and optimus, and in some ordinals 
as decimus, rather than the older forms optumus, maxumus, 
and decumus. 

I cannot but think that Vergil, in writing such words, while 
in his love of the old ways he preferred, just as we do in En- 
giish, the traditional forms, must have pronounced them pre- 
cisely in the same manner as did Caesar, Augustus, and Hor- 
ace ; that is with an indefinite sound of u instead of o in vo, 
and of i instead of u in umus.— [From Preface to his Vergil. 


THE STORY OF AENEAS. 

For Sight Translation (from the First Book of Livy): 

Aeneas, filius Anchisae et Veneris, Troja capta domo pro- 
fugus, primo in Macedoniam venit, JudeinSiciliam quaereus 
sedes delatus est. Ab Sicilia classe ad Laurentem agrum nav- 
igavit. Quum Trojani ibi egressi praedam ex agris agerent, 
Latinus rex Aboriginesque, qui tum ea tenebant loca, ad ar- 
cendam vim advenarum armati ex urbe atque agris concurrunt. 
Proelio victus Latinus pacem cum Aenea deinde affinitatem 
janxit, filia ei in matrimonium data. Ea res Trojanis spem 
affirmat tandem stabili, certaque sede finiendi erroris, Oppi- 
dum condunt. Aeneas ab nomine uxoris Lavinium appelat. 
Brevi filius natus est, cul Ascanium parentes dixere nomen. 


NOTES, 
We purpose to publish soon a comparative view of the 
courses of study of a few of the leading classical schools. 
Among other items of interest we have the promise of some 
work from prominent and successful college professors, giving 
lists of books necessary and useful for teachers of the classics, 
outline courses of study for advance work, and statements of 
results achieved in the class-room. 


SygtiA, with a population of 1,500,000 souls, and covering an 
area of 70,000 square miles, has no school fund of tax of its 
own; its schools, like those of the Turkish provinces, being 
supported by the mosques or religious establishment, The 
superiority of the Protestant and Catholic schools is the more 
fully recognized; and, while Moslems are prejudiced against 
all schools of other creeds, they are improved by the competi- 
tion, and they are now able to secure a better class of teachers 
from the graduates of other schools, The Beirut Protestant 
College at Beirut is a standing model, both as an architecture, 
arrangement, and curriculum. Its faculty is composed of men 
of high attainments in science and in languages, and they 
command the respect of Orientals of every creed. And yet, 
owing to the unchangeable customs of the East, within the 
sound of this college bell the blind Moslem teacher still in- 
structs the Arab urchins with stick and Koran as his only ap 
paratus, and in a single class.—J. Augustus Johnson, in the 


Christian Union. 
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SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


CHICAGO NOTES. 


The machinery is again in motion, and from thousands of 
homes the children flock toward the school-houses that loom up 
in various parts of the city. The deserted halls resound again 


with brand new slates and books, and their faces are radiant 
with joy; they start on their way rejoicing that they are at last 
“old enough to go to school.”” They have not yet passed the 
golden portal where heaven ceases and earth begins, every- 
thing has for them the vagueness of anticipation. No 
foreboding of prosy lessons, wearisome positions, cast their 
shadows before. The tree of knowledge is in Paradise, and 
fair to look upon. Happy the teacher that shall be able to 
linger awhile longer with them on the flowery banks of the 
beautiful river that flows through the Eden of childhood. The 
older who have come in contact with the thorns and briers feel 
less jubilant, but hope illumines the way, and anxiety to excel 
urges them forward. For many, alas, who will fall between 
the wheels of every-day routine, 
Twin sisters at the goal are set 
Cold disappointment and regret.” 

Supt. Howland delivered his annual address before the 
‘Chicago Teachers’ Institute,” which was appreciatively lis- 
tened to by about five hundred teachers. His subject was 
“Sound Scholarship,’’ which he considered to be the primary 
purpose of our schools, All methods were but means to an 
end. Studying merely for the purpose of investigation was too 
much like building roads that lead nowhere, laboring for that 
which is not bread. The threefold nature of man could not 
be educated in school. A base-ball club, or out-door labor, 
were best calculated to develop the physical. All the teacher 
could attempt was to see that proper positions are taken during 
school hours. Morals could not be taught in fourteen weeks. 
‘The true teacher teaches unconsciously by her example; her 
self-hood impresses itself upon her pupils.’’ 

In referring to the New Education the speaker ssid, ‘‘ We 
believe there is a New Education; we believe in it as we do in 
a new tune.””’ Though made up from others, containing only 
what is found in others, it was to all intents and purposes a 
new melody. ‘* We believe in it because of its better appreci- 
ation of child-life and better development, especially for the 
better development of the knowlege of things by the aid of the 
senses.’ He contrasted the prowess of the Indian, his acute 
sense of sight and hearing, and the physical qualities of the 
prize-fighter with the genius of a Von Molke, who wielded, 
directed, and controlled the movements of ten thousand men 
asone, The knowledge of the power is wanting when weighed in 
the balance and viewed in the light of what constitutes a sound 
education. In teaching history, clear ideas upon the financial 
conditions of the country during the struggle for liberty were 
of more value than the amount of killed, captured, or wounded 
in an engagement. All good things were inspired; more his- 
tory is contained in the opening lines of Gray’s Elegy than in 
many books. It is impossible in a brief epitome to give the 
many excellent points contained in the address. The report is 
but the flower without the perfume. 

Mr. James Hannan, of the La Salle School, has accepted the 
position as principal of the high school in District No. 2, in the 
town of Lake. Salary, $3.000 perannum. He is one of the 
most popular and universally esteemed principals in our midst, 
but our loss is his gain. Drawing is again upon the same basis 
as the other studies in the regular course of instruction, unless 
the parents express a desire to have the pupil excused, No 
pupil shall be prevented, however, from passing from grade 
to grade by reason of low standing in drawing. Much 
attention is given to sight-reading, and remarkable results are 
obtained in some schools, The old routine method of declaim- 


ing and committing to memory the contents of the reader, with- 
out so much as comprehending the meaning of the words, is 
ving way to intelligent work. Valuable sapplementary read- 
ng furnishes additional knowledge. 
Metra WELLERS. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


— Contents of the Nineteenth Century: “ Agnostic Meta; agetes ”” by 
Frederic Harrison; “ Storm Clouds in the hlands,” by J. ‘4 ameron; 
« Chatter versus Work in Parliament,” by the Rev. J. Guinness Rogers; 


y - 
rosy, Present and Past: The Past,” by Agnes Lambert; English Suprem. 


Agitation,” by Lord ————— 8. Churchill, M.P.; ** Modern Mysticism,’’ 
by W. 8. Lilly; ‘Sport and Travel in Norway,’’ by C. N. Jackson; * The 
Question of the Hour”’: (1) People and Peers, by H. Labouchere, M.P.; (2) 


People, Parliament, and Peers, by Arthur Arnold, M.P. ‘ Concerning 

Chili,” by Lord Cochrane; “‘ London Water Supply. by C. Norman Ba- 

zalgette; ‘‘ Two Colonial Questions”: (1) The Germans in South Africa, 

by William Greswell; (2) What Kngland has Done for the Zalus, by 
rederic Mackarness. Home and Foreign Affairs. 

— The Contemporary Review for September, 1884, is a valuable number, 
and contains: ‘‘ The Conflict with the Lords,” Goldwin Smith; “ The 
Pargatorio of Dante,”—a Study in by E. H. Piamtre; 
* Sea Stories,” by W. Clark Russell; “ House- ers and Day-Boys,” 
by H. Lee Warner; “ Jacob’s Answer to Esan’s aj by the Rev. Brooke 
Lambert; “ Some Karly Writings of Shelley,” by Prof. Edward Dowden: 
** Science and Religion,” by William Barry, D.D.; “The Late Duke of 
Wellington,” —a Sketch From Life, by the Rev. H. R. Haweis; A Bihari 
Mill Song,”’ by Edwin Arnold, C.8.I.; “ Farther Thoughts on Appari- 
tions,” by the Bishop of Carlisle; “ Contemporary Life and Thought in 
Italy,” by Giovanni Boglietti; te Records”: (1) Mental 
Pediocossy, Oy Prof. Andrew Seth; (2) Social Philosophy, by John Rae; 
(3) General Literature. 

— These valuable magazines are blished and for sale by the Leon- 
ard Scott Publishing Co., Philadelphia, 

ber has Lectures on Polythe- 


— The American Antiquarian for Septem 
ism, Dates in the me gta en of South America, ous Cures at 


Marvel 
Epidaurus, Emblematic Mounds, Ancient Earthworks in Rock Co., Wis. 
It is a valuable number of an excellent magazine. ; 


with the hum of voices. The little ones have been equipped 


i 
= 
om 
The Dawn of the New the Marchese Nobili- Vitelleschi (mem- 
ber of the Senate); ‘‘ The rwinian Theory of Instinct,” by G. J. Ro- 
manes; ‘‘ The Opportunity of the Peers,” by Lord Lymington, M.P.; “ A 
Impossibility,” by the Right Hon. Lord Norton. 
— The Review has, | its articles: ‘An Antidote to 


— 
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ENGLISH EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


A great many English educationists object to evening 
schools, but there ean be no doubt that they form at the 
nt time a very important part of educational provision, 
and that for many years to come their number must be far 
from inconsiderable. When it is borne in mind that the prin- 
cipal obstacle to the continuous education of the working 
classes is the t demand for early labor,—that demand being 
strengthened by the very general poverty of parents who wish 
their boys and girls to earn a little,— it would seem that even- 
ing schools presented just the remedy required. It is indeed 
objected that previous labor is likely to unfit the child for 
study in the evening classes; but a well-conducted school 
might easily make the lessons so attractive as to be in truth a 
recreation. At present, however, the official code does not 
give much encouragement to teachers of such schools, and a 
scheme which would attract boys and girls over fifteen or six- 
teen, and give them a taste for learning, would be very bene- 
ficial. There would, of course, have to be some test of pro- 
gress, but anything like the cramming for grants which, in 
the opinion of so many, spoils the day school, would do more 
harm than good. 

The question of secondary education will soon become a 
matter of practical politics. Limited-liability companies and 
private enterprise have satisfied the laissez faire party, but the 
growth of state interference is becoming very rapid in England 
(so much so that Herbert Spencer calls it dangerous and a new 
form of toryism), that a government scheme will come before 
Parliament before very long. The assertion may perhaps be 
safely made that more than half the time and labor spent on 
primary instruction in elementary day-schools will be spent in 
vain unless the educational progress there commenced shall 
be continued afterwards. The cleverest of the day scholars 
ought to have such schools in order to oe them for the 
universities, and the vast endowments of the country, supple- 
mented by a trifling rate on property, would provide ample 
funds for the purpose. And in addition to the clever boys and 
girls of the elementary schools, there are the children of the 
great middle class to be considered. At poms. they have no 
efficient scheme of education, and nothing but a state-con- 
trolled system seems likely to supply. one, 

It isto be hoped that the Lo eutenant of Ireland will 
use his influence to repeal the new minute just issued by the 
Commissioners for Irish Education. No such document 
would be possible in England or Scotland; but because the 
Irish teachers get paltry pensions, the commissioners seem to 
think they may domineer over this ill-paid class of men and 
women. These officials seem to forget that the teachers con- 
tribute toward their pensions in the form of stoppages from 
their salaries. Because a meeting of teachers omitted the 
toast of the Lord Lieutenant from the list proposed at a dinner, 
the said commissioners have issued a circular which most de 
cidedly interferes with the political rights of Irish teachers. 
They are told what they may and what they may not discuss 
at'their meetings, and are actually forbidden to attend polit- 
ical gatherings. The toast of the Queen’s health was proposed 
and honored at the dinner in question, and to make this official 
fuss over the Lord Lieutenant's name will give the Irish mem- 
bers of Parliament an opportunity which will not be lost. 
The circulars will convert a fairly loyal body of teachers into 
nemies of the English government. 

— The following extracts are from Mr. Mundella’s speech 
in the House of Commons, presenting the Education Budget 
for 1884-5 : 

The sum required for the year 1884-5, for the first time in 
the history of the Education Department, exceeded £3,000,- 
000, it being £3,016,167, showing an increase, as compared 
with £2 938,930 granted last year, of £77,237. This increase 
mainly occurred under the sub-head ‘“‘ Annual grants to day 
and evening scholars,’’ which now stood at £2.680,542, being 
an increase of £70,069 over the estimate for 1883-4. This was 
accounted for by an anticipated increase of 3 per cent, in the 


average attendance of children at public elementary schools, 
which brought the numbers up to 3,265,319, and an increase 
of 2d. in the rate of grants per day scholar, which had been 
taken at 16s. 4d., the grant per scholar in evening schools being 
estimated at 9s. 4d., as compared with 9s. 3d., for the previous 
year, and 8s. for wre 
the rate of grant per day-scholar actually earned unde 

new code has risen to 16s. 5d. and it was possible that that 
rate might be maintained during the year. 

The estimated number of children on the register at the pres- 
ent time in public elementary, certified efficient, workhouse, 
industrial, and military schools in Great Britain, accord- 
ing to Mr. Mundella, is 5,080,000, or almost exactly one-sixth 
of the population estimated up to date. The number is made 
up as follows : In elementary echools in England, Wales, 4,360,- 
000 ; in Scotland, 580,000; in certified efficient schools, 22,000; 
and in workhouse, industrial, military, and other schools, 
56,000; making a total of 5,018,000. Add to these 62,000 in 
night schools, and the total of 5,080,000 was reached. This is 
exclusive of all private-adventure schools of all classes, of all 
middle and higher schools, whether endowed or not, and 
showed a great advance upon the year 1869-70, when the pro- 
portion of the population on the register was one in 14. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


School officers, teachers, parents, and all other readers of these columns 
are invited to send all items of news that will be of local or general in- 
terest. School catalogues, programs, circulars, school reports, news- 

per articles, etc., are valued as sources of information and opinion. 

eep THE JOURNAL posted with all fresh and interesting matter that 
comes to your knowledge. 


DELAWARE. — At this writing (Sept. 22) nearly all the 
schools in New Castle Co., as well as the greater portion in 
Kent, are in operation. One feature that shows progress is 
that nearly all the principals are retained.——New Ark, the 
seat of Delaware Coll., is building an $8,000 school-house. 
Magnolia and Little Creek are building, also.——The change 
made in text-books at the June meeting of the State Board 
give general satisfaction, and promise to be helpful in the end. 
—Prof. Thos. N. Williams, Supt., and his worthy assistant, 
Henry C. Carpenter, are doing a grand work for the cause here. 
Institates will be held soon. 


Grora1a.—America loses, and China gains two of our most 
valued educational workers, in the departure of W. B. Bonnell, 
of Oxford, and Miss Laura Haygood, of Atlanta, for mission 
work in Shanghai, China. They leave the South with the re- 
grets of all at their going, and with the best wishes of all that 
their work in China may be as bountifully productive of good 
as it has been in our own State, It is an immense gain to any 
community to have such persons added to their social, educa- 
tional, and religious forces. 

INDIANA.— Rose Polytechnic, Terre Haute, opens with nearly 
all the students of the first year back in their places, and 34 
new ones; whole number, 75. Prof. Blake is making a stron 
beginning in the Dept. of Physics, and Prof. Brown, son o 
Geo. P. Brown, in Civil Engineering. 


State Editor, J. N. WILKINSON, Decatur, Ill. 

ILLINOIS.—The examination for State certificates was Aug. 
19-22. There were 9 candidates present at Chicago, 16 at 
Dixon, 5 at Bushnell, 10 at Normal, 9 at Springfield, and 2 
each at Paris and Centralia,—53 in all, which is a larger num 
ber than has been examined in one year before since 1876. Of 
the 53, 7 came to complete the examination, having made the 
required average at some former examination, and 46 to take 
the whole work. Certificates were awarded to 19 in all; 16 of 
these took the work; 11 more made the average required (75), 
and so got credit for all branches in which they did not fall 
below the minimum; 11 were ladies and 42 gentlemen. 


The Lake View High School, located at Lake View, near Chi , has 
been signally successful in the Competitive Educational Contests ar that 
State. This year this school was awarded, at the State Fair, premiums in 
Latin, Greek, German, algebra, English literature, physics, and essa 8; 
and the sweepstakes and all the apectal premiums at the Winnebago Co. 
Fair, beside the prize for the “ Best General Exhibit” of pupils’ work 
showing the general methods of the school. This school has received 62 
premiums, 56 diplomas, and $360 in cash during the last few years, or 
more than ninety per cent. of all the first premiums offered by the State 
Agricultaral Soc. The school has been under the superintendence of 
Prof. A F. Nightingale since its establishment in 1874, and has won such 
remarkable distinction in the thoroughness of its work that the Chicago 
Evening Journal speaks of it in a recent issue as a school of a national 
repetetien. Good salaries are paid; special teachers in German, music, 
and drawing are employed, and the management is such as to inspire both 
teachers and pupils. Verily the West is not behind in good schools. 


State Editor, OC. Scort, Oskaloosa, Iowa 

Iowa.—The new Manual for Teachers, of the Marshalltown 
schools, prepared by Supt. C. P. Rogers, who enters on his 
eleventh year in that office, shows that they are breaking loose 
from the trammels of the graded system as far as possible, and stili re. 
taining the economy of class instruction. The Manual contains no dia. 

am of grade work for the quarter or year, no limitations of grade work 

y pages, no attempt to detail the work ofeach grade, This is left for the 
de meetings. e schools opened under more favorable auspices than 
freight years.—The new high school building, one of the finest and 
most complete in appliances in the State, is in charge of Miss Abbie 8. 
Abbott as principal and instructor in literature. The following are the 
assistants and their departments in instruction: Mr, C. M. Wirick, Sci- 
ence; Miss Lizzie H. Avery, Mathematics; Miss Ella A. Knapp, Language; 
Miss Matilda P. Scheeler and Miss Carrie J. Lang, ninth ©, common 
branches,—Supt. Rogers’ system of no examinations,” “ no reporta ” 
(except pupils’ cards to poet and “no MSS. to be carried home for 
correction,”’ will be watched by the men of the State to see if instruction 
without examinations secures the best resulta, Itis ~~ y freat good may 
come from this new departure in one of the best schools of the State, to a 
eneral lifting from the “ rut of everlasting written examinations,’ which 
fins been deeply cut in many places in the State. 

Mr. A. N. Fellows, ex-Supt. East Waterloo, is engaged with the Anglo- 
Swiss Condensed Milk Co,, with headquarters at 86 Hadson street, New 
York City. ——It is a quite general remark that Clinton has the model new 
new school building in <yo~ lighting, and appliances.——The Bul/etin 
of the lowa Agricultural Coll., from the Dept. of Entomology, by Prof. 
Herbert Osborn, was iseued in August, and is of t value to cultivators 
throughout the State. Contents: “ Gall and Blister Mites,” “‘ The Corn 
Root Worm,” “ External Parasites of Domestic Animals,” ‘‘ The Ash Saw- 
fly,” “ Notes on Locust Parasite,” “ Insects of the Orchard,’’“‘ The Pine 
Louse,” “ Insecticides and Their Application.” It is an illustrated pam- 
phiet of 108 pages! Supt. Chandler has issued an History and Civil Gov- 
ernment of Iowa.——Supt. E. W. Craven, of Glenwood, has left school 
work to enter the profession of law.——Tama Co. teachers, during the 
Inst., issued a little paper headed the Daily Record. 


Lovistana.—The World’s Exposition that is to be opened 
at New Orleans is so far perfected in all its departments, that 


it is now in order to state that it will be the largest world’s 
fair ever held. The buildings are larger than those erected for the Phil- 
adelphia Centennial. The exhibits out-number those of any previous ex- 
position. Each of the States, except possibly one or two, will be repre- 
sented by an exhibit. Congress has made a Joan of $1,000,000 in favor of 
this centennial exposition. The United States Government will make a 
8 al exhibit, the largest it has ever attempted, costing hundreds of 
thousands of dollars, and to that end a mammoth building is being erected 
in the group of yo game buildings. The Mexican government has ap- 
ropriated $200,000, and will erect a special building for its unique display. 
The Central American republics have been arou from their long slum- 
ber, and will be fully represented for the firat time among the great na- 
tions of the earth. At the exposition one may learn more about the nat- 
ural resources of those regions than by an ordinary visit to Mexico or 
Central America. To lovers of music, a visit to the exposition will be 
highly gratifying, as there is a music hall capable of seating 11,000 persons, 
and a stage large enough to hold 600 musicians. Grand concerts will be 
= during the season. Beside this, the fact ought to be known that 
ew Orleans is the only city in the Union that has had an established 
opera during halfa century. Nor isthisall. Strangers think themselves 
well paid by making a visit of pleasure to the quaint old ie fu any time. 
During the carnival season tens of thousands of visitors flock to the Cres- 
cent City to see the gorgeous pageants prepared annually, at an expense 
to the citizens of from $100, to $200,000. This lavish we of 
money is for the gratification of strangers and home folks, and the displays 
are absolutely free. The citizens of the southern metropolis who do such 
large things, in such a large way, have pledged their word to make their 
World’s Fair the crowning event of the century, and they will do it. 


MICHIGAN.—The Teachers’ Inst. for Delta Co. was held at 
Escanaba during the last week in August. The instructors 
were Prin. W. J. Cox, of Calumet, and Supt. Wm. H. Tibbals. 
The average daily attendance was 30, Escanaba being most largely repre- 
tesend.——Miss Dora Cady, of Honesdale, Penn., has been appointed to 


Extraordinary Offer ! 


THE NEW-ENGLAND 


MARTINS NEW (THIRD) 


BOOK ON THE 


FIUMAN 


18 JUST READY. 


It is the joint work of Prof. Martin and a teacher of wide experience with YOUNG 
PUPILS, to whom the book is adapted. It is called the 


Human Body --- Elementary Course. 


12mo, 90 cts. ; Examination Price, 45 cts. postage paid. 

@- Martin’s INTERMEDIATE Book, Human Body, 
BRIEFER COURSE, was the only one UNQUALIFIEDLY RECOM- 
MENDED by the Michigan Boards of Health and Education. The 
new Elementary Course was not ready when the Boards took action. 


HENRY HOLT & CO., Publishers, 29 W. 23d St., NEW YORK. 


Now Ready: 


HISTORY = TEACHERS. 


By Mary 


Price, 15 Cents. 
It contains an outline of historical study from the 
first to the eight centuries, inclusive. 
The work of each cen stands distinctly by itself. 
It is a guide to the books aad maps to be seed ty toe 
Address 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
486 16 Hawley 8t., Boston, Mass, 


CORRESPONDENCE UNIVERSITY, 
ctionat home in all subjects that can be tanght 
by correspondence. Thorough Caching by direct com- 
munication with eminent specialists, for shorter or 
longer periods, and in any “ye? Apply to the Sec- 
retary, LUCIEN A. WAIT, Ithaca, N. ¥. 


WEST NEWTON ENGLISH AND CLASS’L SCHOOL, 


The 32d School Year of this ey and Day School 


for Boys and Girls will 
logue address NaTu’L West Newton, Mass, 


Without a Peer! 
THE CHORAL UNION. 


By Dr. H. R. PALMER. 


Dr. PALMER'S success in the large classes organized 
in New York and Brooklyn, known as the CuuROH 
CHORAL UsIOn, numbering over 6000 adults, has been 
achieved by methods which are fully demonstrated in 


this new work. 

Teachers and conductors of conventions can do better 
and more satisfactory work with Tas CaozaL UNION 
than with any book now on the market, 

One teacher has already used 1500 copies this sea- 
son, and says he will use Many more. 

THE CHORAL UNION bas a carefully 

Junior and Semior Grade, and an Ad- 
vanced Singers’ Department, embracing Glees, 
Choruses, ete., of a high order, 176 pages in all. 

THE CHORAL UNION is gotten up in asu- 
perior manner, and offered at a low price. 

60 ets. per Copy by Mail; $6 00 per doz. by Express. 

Specimen pages free. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 


448 76 KE. Ninth &,, NEW VORK. 
cow tf SA Bandeiph St., CHICAGO. 


The CORRESPONDENCE UNIVERSITY JOURNAL, 
Chicago, Iil., organ of the new UNIVERSITY, will be 
sent for six months’ trial, half price, 50 cts. Sample 
copy for pdstage. Objects: Popular educution, self 
help, home culture. Brilliant list of contributors. W. 
N. HAILMAN edits Kindergarten Dept. Teachers, stu- 
dents, read it and Grow. 484 zz 


CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL. 


The oldest of the Boston private schools will begin 
its next year as follows:— Bligh and Grammar 
School departments, Sept. 17; Primary, Sept. 24; 
Kindergarten, Oct, 6. 

As pupils of both sexes and all ages are admitted, 
all the children of a family are often found in 
the different departments, 


The school-building was erected solely for its present 
ase, with the advice and approval of medical experts as 
to its arrangements for health. Being on the sunny 
side of Boylston Street, near Dartmouth, with Copley 
Square in front, it is unsurpassed for cheerfulness and 
for the elegance of its surroundings. 

While the school retains the distinctive features of 
care and instruction which have given it so strong a 
hold on the public for the last half-century, many of 
which are original with Chauncy Hall, it is continually 
making improvements. 


Besides its regular courses which prepare for busi- 
ness, for the Institate of Technology, and for college, 
it has for several years been meeting the demand of 
the times for eptiomal courses of study. This is 
done without any lowering of its high standard of 
scholarship, 

Mr. M. G. Daniell, the Junior Principal, long 
kuown in connection with the Roxbury Latin School, 
will have special oversight of scholars intended for Col- 
lege and for the Institute of Technology. 487c 


BOSTON SCHOOL OF ORATORY. 


Fall course, two years ; shorter course, one year. 
Delsarte 8 stem Gesture, and a 

-» Boston, Mass., after Oct. 
A.M.” Por circulars address 


MOSES TRUE BROWN, Principal, 


Bureau of Education 


Has done business, under its present manager, two 
unbroken years, from Sept. to Sept. During these 
years the undersigned has Vevoted all his time and em- 
ian ps all his energy and professional skill to the mu- 
tual interests of Teachers desirlng itions or promo- 
tion, and school officers desiring teachers in every grade 
of school. The prospects for the future usefulness of 
this Bureau were never so encouraging as to-day. 


FACTS TO BE CONSIDERED. 


1. We bave extended our lines until we literally 
occupy the whole field,—the Nation, its States and Ter- 
ritories, We are as likely any day to receive calls for 
teachers from New Vork as from Massachusetts; from 
Virginia as from Rhode Island; from Oregon as from 
Connecticut. 


2, Though our membership is daily expiring by limit- 
ation, yet constant accessions by registration, give us 
more than a thousand living members at all times, & 
large majority of whom are employed. If all were en- 
gaged, we should have no candidates to supply the nu- 
merous calls for teachers, constantly coming in. But 
many of these members, among the best teachers in 
every department of instruction trom the Kindergarten 
to the liege, are not seeking positions, but prefer- 
ment. They now hold good positions, but they natur- 
ally want more salary. Hence School Officers bave 
learned where to apply for the best teachers, and the 
— cane hers where to register to find access to the best 
schools, 

3%. Our terms to teachers are two dollars only upon 
registration for two years membership, and four pet 
cent. on one year’s salary, after the position has been 
secured. Our charges have not been increased, though 
cur Seetiitias for serving our patrons are greatly ©x- 


No charge is made to School Officers for services 
rendered 


4. This Bureau is under the management of a pro- 
fessional educator, who has spent forty years in the 
school-room, and has devo much attention to the 
school and the teacher’s necessary qualifications. 


5. It is never too late to register, for there is no week 
of the year when teachers are not called for at this 


cy 

Circulars and forms of application sent FREE. 
Address HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 

434 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


WANTED, 
A position as Music Teacher in public schools o— 
or country). Best of references cana be obtain 
I. EpwWARps, 3 West Sth St., Cincinnati, O. 
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the first gr@ 
shows 1,065 


mmar room at Escanaba.——The school census of Escanaba 
persons of school age, an increase of 246 over the census en- 
oliment of last year. Miss Mary Garner and Miss Agnes Garner, two of 
the primary teachers, have gone to Astoria, Oregon.——Reyv. L. B. Stim- 

p, for three years teacher of the district schoo! at Ford River, is looking 
for situation. A few evenings ago the citizens of the place raided his 
residence and left a purse of to pay the damage of an evening spent 
in a delightfully social way.-4 hopeful indication of a desire on the 

rt of school boards to improve the schools, is a demand for teachers 
Polding higher grades of certificates ——Prof. ——~ =! of the Battle Creek 
High School bas introduced a new and commendable featare, by giving 
jectures in the museum upon natural history and goolosy: and in the 
library upon authors and books, one each week.—The St. Joseph Union 
School has enrolled over 800 scholars out of 1,120 shown by the recent 
census.—The Grand Ra ids Board of Ed. favors charging a fee for 
scholars pursuing courses in the high school._—The Battle Creek public- 
school reading room wiil have about thirty newspapers and other period- 
icals on file. ——The Jackson city schools adjourned du the recent in- 
tensely hot weather.——The Catholic school at Big Rapids opened with 
100 scholars, Albion Coll, opened Sept. 18. 


State Editor, O. WHITMAN, Red Wing, Minn. 

MINNESOTA.—The Rochester public schools have opened 
with an enrollment of 754 pupils. There are at present 20 
teachers engaged in the schools, with salaries ranging from 
30 to $50 per month.——Stillwater has about 1,100 pupils in school, —a 
& e number at this time.—— Misses Jennie Sterling and Millie A. Kim- 
ball, of Red Wing, are students at the Winona State Normal School.—— 
The State normal schools are crowded full. More room is needed to ac- 
commodate all who wish to attend.——Owatonna has enrolled 785 pupils, 
which is an excellent showing for early fall ——Dodge Co. is still adding 
to the teachers’ library fand ——-State Supt. D. L. Kiehle, W. F. Phelps, 
7, J. Gray, Irwin Shepard, W. W. Payne, and F L. Cook have been ap- 
ointed a committee to prepare for the State educational exhibit at the 
Kew Orleans exposition. Itis the purpose of the committee to make the 
exbibita complete one, Theexhibit will be crmnass under the following 
heads: (1) Educational literature; (2) school buildings; (3) apparatus or 
appliances for instruction; (4) school work ——-The number of pupils en- 
rolled in the Lake City public schools is 506.——The teachers and pupils 
of the Stillwater High School have recently organized a library associa. 
tion with the following officers: V. G. Curtis, president; Hattie Sawyer, 
vice-president; Lulu Meads, secretary; Edwin helder, librarian. 


New YorkK —The next session of the Jefferson Co. Teachers’ 
Inst. will be held at}Watertown, commencing Monday, Oct. 6, 
and continue five days, under the instruction of Dr. John H. 
French, principal, and Prof. L. B. Mewell, associate. 

James and Harry, the two eldest boys of the Garfield 
family, have decided to be lawyers, and Miss Mollie, who is 
now a young lady of 17, is preparing to go to Vassar. 


New Jersgty.—The Union Co. Teachers’ Assoc. held its 
first quarterly meeting in Elizabeth, Sept. 20. Prof. Brainard 
Kellogg, of the Polytechnic Inst., Brooklyn, gave a most inter- 
esting and suggestive talk on “* Literature in Schools,” 
Twenty new members were admitted. Much interest is man- 
ifested by the teachers in the work of the organization. The 
enthusiastic efforts of Co. Supt. Pease have been the means of 
great benefit to the teachers and schools of the county. 


State Editor, C. C. Davipson, New Lisbon, O. 

OxutIo.—At the regular monthly meeting of the school com- 
mittee of Cleveland, Supt. Hinsdale reported as follows: The 
total enrollment of pupils in the schools of the city for the 
week ending Sept. 12 was 24,006. Theaverage daliy attendance the second 
week of the school year 1880 was 17,843 ; 1881, 17,826 ; 1882, 18,627 ; 1883, 
20,587; 1884, 21,784; 1885, 23,187. The gains each week as compared with 
the same week of previous years are as follows: 1881, 480; 1882, 804; 1883, 
1,960; 1884, 1,161; 1885, 1,439. The largest attendance for any week last 
ear was 22,193, 80 that the second week this year exceeda the largest of 
ast year by 984, Atthe same meeting the Catholics demanded school 
supplies for 400 children in the school of the.“ Immaculate Conception 
Church.” The application was referred to the Com. on Judiciary.— 
The suit of James Parker to restrain the Board of Ed. from giving school 
supplies to all pupils free of charge was decided Sept. 20 by Judge Ham- 
ilton before a crowded court, and is most important, as it expounds the 
school law of the State. Judge Hamilton says: ‘1 assume that the Leg- 
islature of the State has, under the Constitution, the power to provide, if 
it so wills, free supplies, including such as are here in controversy, to all 
the pupils in the public schools of the State, and that it can authorize, by 
appropriate legislation, our boards of education to so alpen If the 
Legislature has authorized our board, either expressly or necessary im- 
plication, to do what we find, in this case, it has undertaken to do, then 
that undertaking is justified. It is claimed that certain sections give the 
boards unlimited authority within their discretion to do anything which, 
in their jadgment, will promote the convenience and prosperity of the 
schools. I do not so consider it. The court will enjoin any further dis 
tribution of supplies to pupils, except to such as are not able to purchcse, 
upon bond being given in $1,000, and the prayer of the petitioner may be 

so amended as to specially ask for the relief granted.”’ 


PENNSYLVANIA.—The West Chester State Normal School 
is said to be the largest normal school in that State of giant 
normals.” It now numbers 347 pupils, and, like an omn bus, 
has room fora few more. It has ten acres of ground, excep- 
tionally fine buildings, and an able faculty. Extensive im- 
provements have been made, a new laboratory building has 
been built the past season, and the new boilers for heatin 
have been put in.——Prof. William Wagner’s endowment o 
the ‘ Wagner Free Institute of Science”’ in Philadelphia now 
exceeds $600,000. He has just completed 13 new dwelling 
houses at a cost of $165,000 and turned them over to the trus- 
tees of the Inst. 


NEW-ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 


MAINE. 


— Thomas Tash, the efficient Supt. of Schools of Portland, 
returned last week from his summer trip to Europe, and has 
resumed his duties for the new year. 

— Supt. Marvel reports 60 teachers and 2,000 scholars in the 
schools at Lewiston. The high school opens, with 150 scholars, 
under the able principalship of L. G. Jordan. A.M. Edwards, 
graduate of Bowdoin, is the new principal of the grammar 
school, A new room has been opened in the Horton-street 
School. Lewiston has two parochial schools ; one, with the 
children of French parentage, is in charge of the Dominican 
Fathers, with an attendance of about 700 pupils. Another 
school, under the charge of the Catholic Sisters of Notre Dame, 
has 300 pupils. Bates Coll. has a freshman class of 40 stu- 
dents, one of the largest since the founding of the college. 
This college opens its doors to men and women, and has sent 
out a corps of able and efficient teachers. Such colleges are 
sending valuable help to our common schools. 

— The schools of Auburn opened last week, under the super- 
vision of Supt Burnette. The high school, under Prin, Clark, 
has a large attendance, and is well organized. The classics 
and sciences are well taught in both Auburn and Lewiston. 
Drawing has been introduced into all the grades of school in a 
thorough and systematic manner, under the ular teachers, 
who have received instruction from a specialist in that depart- 
ment. 

— The new primary school-house in Kennebunk is now com- 
pleted and opened for use, 

— The high school at Liberty opens in a satisfactory man- 
ner, under the instruction of Mr. J. A. Jones, assisted by Miss 
Ada Coleman. 

— W. W. Andrews, of Paris, a graduate of Colby, has been 
elected principal of the Centre-street grammar school, Port- 
land, in place of G. L. Danham, who has been promoted to 
assistant master in the high school. 

— A. B. Morrill, Esq., teacher of physics in the Portland 
High School, has jast been elected professor of science in the 
State Normal School at New Britain, Conn., and has left for 
his new field of labor. His loss will be deeply regretted in 


Maine. 
— The State Pedagogical ay! is to hold its annual meet- 
ing in Portland the,third week in October. Prest.Corthell will 


soon issue a circular program of the exercises, 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


— Charles J. Tucker, late principal of the high school at 
Sandwich, has accepted second position in Leland Univ. at New 
Orleans. He enters upon his new duties atonce. Mr, Tucker 
leaves many friends in New Eogland who wil! follow him to 
the Gulf with good wishes. 

— Mr. Stephen A. Snow, a graduate of Wesleyan Univ., after 
eighteen years’ service as teacher in Massachusetts, has been 
taking a year of needed rest. He spent last winter at the Ber- 
muda Islands, traveled during the spring, and passed the sum- 
mer at Block Island. He has now taken the ae of 
the Newort (N. H.) High School, and entered upon his duties 
there Sept. 15. 

— Prof. John M. Ordway leaves the Mass. Inst. of Tech- 
nology to take a position as professor of Industrial Chemistry 


and director of the Technical Dept. in Tulane Univ., New 


Orleans, La.. This new university has been munificently 
endowed by Mr. Tulane, a retired merchant of New Orleans, 
now residing at Princeton, N. J. 

— Lewis H. Dutton, recently sub-master of the Adams School, 
East Boston, has been promoted, and very worthily, to the 
mastership of the Hancock School of Boston. Mr. Dutton 
rendered honorable service for his country in the civil war, 
and since that time has devoted himself with great energy and 
enthusiasm to the work of teaching. He has rare gifts in 
securing the largest efforts of his pupils in earnest study and 
self-government, and always wins the hearty codperation of 
teachers and pupils in the best school-work. Mr. Datton will 
be supported cordially and efficiently by a corps of teachers 
second to none in the city for their ability, fidelity, and teach- 
ing power, and we have no doubt but that this school, which 
has so good a history, may achieve still better results in its 
future operations. 

— The Berkeley School of Boston, under the charge of 
Messrs, Taylor, De Meritte, and Hagar, opened Sept. 22 with 
over one hundred pupils, a number which establishes its suc- 
cess from the outset, and is a remarkable evidence of the 
strength and popularity of its founders, 

— Institates were held during the past week at Hadley, 
Granville, and Blandford. The interest in the work was 
cordial, the entertainment liberal, and the results entirely sat- 
isfactory to the secretary of the board, who is, through these 
occasions, bringing the demands for better supervision home 
to the towns which most need it. 

— The free evening schools in Boston opened for the term 
of 1884-5 on Monday evening, September 29. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


— Newport is one of the few cities in the United States,—if, 
indeed, there be any other,—in which the kindergarten is main- 
tained as an integral part of the public school-work. In many 
places it exists as an appendage to, but not a part of, the system 
itself. Under our arrangements the kindergarten has its place 
precisely like that of the primary or grammar schools, and is 
always under the watchful supervision of the supt. and general 
committee. The experiment, thus far, has proved eminently 
satisfactory. The school affords just the kind of instruction 
that is needed to fit young children for md advancement in 
other grades. It affords that training of the hand and the eye 
that has its corresponding result in the development of the 
habits of accuracy, order, observation, and memory. Teach- 
ers who receive children who have had the kindergarten train- 
ing will agree to the higher intellectual development such chil- 
dren bring on entering the public schools, The tendency to 
regard the kindergarten as, at best, only a charitable substitute 
for the well-conducted nursery of fortunate homes, is one 
greatly at variance with its true function, which is the moral 
and perceptive training of the child. The school, which is 
located in the Coddington building, is under the care of an 
experienced teacher, and is one of the features of our local 
system of which our city has reason to be proud. 

— Rev. C. A. L. Richards, rector of St. John’s Church, Prov- 
idence, delivered a very interesting address, on ‘‘ Manners,” 
before the students of the Normal School, Sept, 21. 


CONNECTICUT. 


A great change has been made in the Yale curriculum, and 
students in various preparatory schools will prepare one less 
book of Cawsar, two less of Cicero’s Orations, and one less book 
of the Anabasis and Iliad each; but the time thus gained must 
be spent in studying the elements of French and German, one 
of which will be required at future entrance examinations. 
Three hours a week will be devoted to the language offered for 
admission during freshman year, and in sophomore year either 
French or German is required. The seniors and janiors this 
fall have 56 elective courses open tothem. The required num- 
ber of hours of class-room work is 17; in the janior year seven 
of these hours are filled with prescribed studies, and in the 
senior year only five, leaving 10 and 12 hours for elective 
studies in the respective classes. 


LABBERTON’S HISTORICAL ATLAS. 


112 CoLtorEp Maps. 


Price $1.50, Net. . 


SEVENTH AND ENLARGED EpITION. 


(Former cost, $3.50.) 


TOWNSEND MAC COUN, Pub’, 744 Broadway, New York 


SCHOOL 


Every Vowel Sound in the Language 
Marked by 18 Characters! 


The attention of Teachers is called to the fact that Mxssxs. J. B. Lireincort 
& Co. have just issued a Series of 


SCHOOL CHARTS, 


Containing an Entirely New System of 
Vowels, Consonants, and Diacritical Marks. 


By Pror, Epwarp B. WarRMAN. 


The CHARTS are comprised in Five Numbers, on Rollers, mounted on Muslin, 
and Varnished, $8 .OO per set. Also a GUIDE to same, 12mo, paper cover. 
This new system of Prof. Warman's will be introduced in Special Bditions of 


WORCESTER’S QUARTO UNABRIDGED DICTIONARY 


— and — 


WORCESTER’S SCHOOL DICTIONARY. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 


715 and 717 Market Street, PHILADELPHIA. 
Ww. T. CILSON, Now Eng. Agent, 87 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 


W atson's 


Illustrated, 12mo, Cloth, 
This Completes the Series. 


16mo, % boards, Illustrated, P 
An entirely new book, with many improvements. 


Small 4to, Cloth, > ; 
For ready reference, and adapted to oral and class instruction. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


Barnes’ New Fifth Reader. 


90 cts. 


Graphic Speller. 


20 cts. 


Monteith’s Boys 2 Girls Atlas. 


50 cts. 


Sample Copies for Examination at above Prices. 


A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 
111 & 113 William St., N Y.; $4 & 86 Madison St., Ohioago, 
H. B. CARRINGTON, I. E. Agent, 32 Bromfield Street, BOSTON, 
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Some Late Publications. 


Awthor. Publisher Price. 


the Daisies, American Pub. Co, Hartford $3 00 
= = ‘Works of Allan Poe. Stoddard AC Armstrong & Bon, NY y 
The Boys and Girls’ A of the World. ° ® Monteith A 8 Barnes & Co, N ¥ 
‘ea the Dissections of the , Holden : P Blakiston, Son & Co, Phila 
jc Chemistry Illustrated.” . . . Richter “ 
Vincent's amen Vincent & Hurlbut [ra Bradley & Co, boston 1 25 
“ Question Book. “ “ “ “ 15 
Studies of Animal Painting. . . Taylor Cassell & Co, NY 
Heat; Her Years of dering and Learning. Brooks Upham & Co, Boston 1 60 
eidi: Her Years o on " Too ’ 
Political Works of Mrs, Browning. . Boe Dowd, Meal & Co, N} 1 
Roman Life in the Days of Cicero. Charch 1 
Complete Works of Alfred, Lord Tennyson. - Ritchie Harper & Bros, N ¥ 
Cook Houghton, Mifflin & Co, Boston 1 50 
The Destiny of Man Viewed in the Light of his Origin. Fiske ? 
Divine Law sa to JB Lippincott & Co, Phils 1° 
mwprehensive Anatomy, ysiology ygiene . 
Home Stories for the Little Ones. ‘ é D Lothrop & Co, Boston 2 = 
ow The ent to Europe. ° ey 
ocal and Action 5 ture r 
Supplementary Reading for Schools. 12 Nos. Tweed “ as each 4 
PUBLISHER’S NOTES. MISCELLANEOUS. 


We desire to invite special attention to the 
beautiful illustrated advertisement of the F. 
Crosby Co., 56 East 25th St, New York, on 
the second page of Taz JouRNAL. Dr. Crosby 
has removed from 666 Sixth Ave. to a charm- 
ing location on 25th Street. He has refitted his 
new home in excellent taste, and his genial wife 
and himself are prepared to enjoy the fruits 
of their well earned and honest endeavors to 
benefit humanity. Dr. Crosby’s Vitalized 
Phosphites, composed of the nerve-giving 
principles of the Ox-Brain and embryo of the 
Wheat and Oat, is a standard preparation, en- 
dorsed by the best physicians in all parts of the 
country, who treat of nervous and mental dis- 
orders. It aidsin the bodily, and wonderfully 
in the mental, growth of children. It cures 
fretfulness and sleeplessness. By its special 
tonic upon the nerves, and its vitalizing iofiu- 
ence on the blood of young persons, it bright- 
ens the eyes and gives good color to the lips; it 
ensures a soft, smooth skin, glossy hair, and 
handsome nails, so that these become an in. 
heritance in later years. It feeds the brain 
and thus strengthens the intellect, so that 


study and deep mental application may be a 
easure, not a toil, It is used as a special 
n tonic by all the best minds of this and 
other countries, It can be procured of any 
druggist. 


Wuewn the Mason & Hamlin Company an- 
nounced the accomplishment of a great im- 
provement in Upright Pianos, which they 
would soon give to the public, much was ex- 
pected, because of the vast improvements 
which had been effected by them in reed instru- 
ments, and the acknowledged super-excellence 
of their organs. These expectations are fully 
justified by the pianos which they are produc- 
ing, which have extraordinary purity and re- 
finement of tone. Every mechanic will see 
that the peculiarities of their construction must 
add greatly to their durability, and especially 
their capacity to keep in good tune. 

This company have as great a future in 


their pianos as they are already realizing in 
their organs, which are confessedly unequaled 
among such instruments.— Boston Trav ° 


Tue Teachers’ Co-operative Association, of 
Chicago, announces a new branch office at 
Lincoln, Neb.; Miss L. Margaret Pryse and 
Miss Jennie Denton, Editors of ‘ School 
Work,”’ managers. All applicants are is- 
tered at Allentown, Penn., and Lincoln, Neb., 
without extra charge. 

WE take pleasure in calling attention to the 
new advertisement of Townsend Mac Coun, 
of New York, publisher of the life and works 
of Franklin, Jefferson, and Madison; Mac 
Coun’s Latin and Greek Texts; Fillmore’s 
Pianoforte Music; Mathew’s Musical Works; 
Farrar’s Art Topics, and Labberton’s Historical 
Atlas. Our readers will patronize Mr. Mac 
Coun with the full assurance that their orders 


will be filled promptly and satisfactorily with 
the best the book market affords. . 


SWASEY’S BLACKBOARDS. 


State Scu 
SALEM, Mass., March 11, 1884. 

Mz. J. A. Swaszy, 35 Pemberton Sq., Boston: 

Dear Sir :—Thirteen years you furnished 
the State Normal School with about three thou- 
sand square feet of blackboard surface, The 
work has proved perfectly satisfactory in every 
respect, and is to-day as good as when 

I have not seen any other 


— The friendship of a dog that can be relied 
on is of more account than the friendship of a 
man who must be bought with gifts. 


Scorr’s EMULSION oF PurE Cop LIVER 
Om, with for Throat Af- 
fections. Dr. F. B. Philpott, Salisbury, Mo., 
says: ‘“‘ I have used Scott’s Emulsion in Glandu- 
lar diseases, and Throat affections, with uni- 
formly good results. It is the only prepara- 
tion of Cod Liver Oil I use.’’ 


— Man was made king of his faculties, and 
he should be as able to command his brain to 
work as his hands. 


— Hardly a newspaper printed but speaks of 
a sudden death by heart disease. Dr. Graves’ 
Heart Regulator would have cured it, strong 
assertion; but many have said that they were 
taken from the grave by it. $1.00 per bottle 
at druggists. 


— The Creator, in obliging man to eat to live, 
invites him by appetite and rewards him by 
pleasure. 


— Tuer Brood WouLp Roun.—For five years 
I was a great sufferer from Catarrh. My nos- 
trils were so sensitive I could not bear the least 
bit of dust; at times so bad that blood would 
run, and at night I could hardly breathe. 
After trying many things without benefit, I 
used Ely’s Cream Balm. Iam a living witness 
of its efficacy. Bruce, Farmer, Ithaca, 
N. Y. (Easy to use, price 50 cents.) 


—Instead of complaining of the thorns 
among the roses, we should be thankful there 
are roses among the thorns, 

THEIR NAME 18 LeGion.—Legions of peo- 
ple have had their lives made miserable by 
Piles. The painful difficulty is often induced 
and always aggravated by Constipation. Kid- 
ney-Wort is the great remedy for all affections 
of this kind. It acts as a gentle cathartic, pro- 
motes a healthy action of the bowels, and 
soothes and heals the inflamed surfaces. It has 
cured hundreds of cases where all other reme- 
dies and applications have failed. Sold by all 
druggists. 


— Nothing of worth or weight can be achieved 
with half a mind, with faint heart, and with a 
lame endeavor. 


Apvicz To Moruers. — Mrs. Winslow’s. 
Soothing Syrup should always be used when 
children are cutting teeth. It relieves the little 
sufferer at once; it produces natural, quiet 
sleep by relieving the child from pain, and the 
little cherub awakes as ‘‘ bright as a button.’’ 
It is very pleasant to taste. It soothes the 
child, softens the gums, aliays all pain, relieves 
wind, regulates the bowels, and is the bost 
known remedy for diarrhcea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 

of property, w t is very unpleasant to find 
depreciated. 


t@™ Fitted out for the season. Dresses, 

cloaks, coats, stockings, and all garments can 

be colored successfully with the Diamond 

Dyes. Fashionable colors. Only 10 cents at 

oh - Wells, Richardson & Co., Burling- 


— True goodness is like the glow-worm in 
this, — that it shines most when no eyes but 
those of heaven are upon it. 


—Dr, Gravee’ Heart Regulatop cures all 
forms of Heart a and 
sleeplessness. 


Tue AvuTHor’s VADE Mrecum. 
The Authors of a by-gone age 
Worked with quills in holy rage; 
at quills and fears this class forsook 
farnished with the ‘‘ Esterbrook ’’— 


surface which I value as that fur- 
nished by Mr, Swasey. Hagan. 


A that’s light and strong and hard 
A Joy to merchant, clerk, ant bana’ 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY. 


4 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


I. Counters. 


ARITHMETICAL AIDS. 


Il. Materials for Keeping Store. 
III. A Pamphlet containing Explanations and 
Descriptions of Arithmetical Diversions. 


All in a neat box, 20 cents. By mail, 30 cents. 


Latin and Greek at Sight. 


limear Beries of C. 4, which give the lines of 


ord in English. The Enterlinears 
416 


CLASSICAL STUDY SIMPLIFIED. 


Latin and Greek without a Teacher, 


heir hours of study, should secure copies of our Inter. 
Students, Teachers, and others who wish to lessen Cher im and Greek, followed by thetr translation, word for 


w have been used for thirty years,and now inciude all the Standard 
lassics pecimen Tatal free. 
»- : ARLES DE SIL VER & SONS, Publishers, 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Phvsiolo 


gy Send for Circular. 


ical “Charts of Life.” 


rinted in Oil-colors, Life-size. 
RECENTLY ADOPTED FOR THE CITY OF BOSTON. 
CARROLL W. CLARK; VX. £Z. 4gt., 33 Franklin St., Boston. 


Somethi 


SEND FOR SPE 


ng New. 


BEST BOOKS YET PUBLISHED, 


CAMPBELL’S READING SPELLERS. 
ALLEN’S COMPOSITION BOOKS. 


Highly commended as meeting a want long experienced by 
all progressive teachers. 


CIMEN PAGES. 


D. VAN WINKLE, 88 Chambers St., New York. 


29 Hawley Street, Boston. . . . 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 


Best and Cheapest Place in Boston! 


Pens, Pencils, Ink and Paper, Books, &c. 


CALL AND GET SAMPLES AND PRICES, 


GEO. F. KING & MERRILL. 


Blank Book Manufacturers, Stationers, and Paper Dealers, 


Near Journat or Epvoation Office. 


MASON & HAMLIN 


Exhibited at ALL the important WORLD'S IN- 
DUSTRIAL COMPETITIVE EXHIBITIONS FOR 
SEVENTEEN YEARS, Mason & Hamlin Organs 
have, after most rigid examinations and comparisons, 
been ALWAYS FOUND BEST, and AawARDED 
HIGHEST HONORS ; not even in one 
comparison any ot 
American ORCANS Organ been 
found equal to them. ONE 
HUNDRED STYLES, adapted to all uses, from the 
smtllest size, yet having the characteristic Mason & 
Hamlin excellence, at $22, to the best instrament which 
it is sible to construct from reeds, at $900 or more. 
Illustrated catalogues, 46 pp. 4to, and price lists, free. 

The Mason & Hamlin Company mannfacture 
m p rovemen’ which have 
been found val. PIANOS uablein such 
instruments, one of 
practical value, tending to greatest purity and refine- 
ment in quality of tone and durability, especially 
diminished liability to get out of tune. Pro ed 


Practical Elocution, 


By J. W. SHOEMAKER, A.M. 


Designed for use in Schools and Colleges and 
for all interested in Elocution. 


200 pages, handsomely bound, postpaid, $1.25. 


A condensed yet comprehensive treatment of the 
whole subject of elocution, giving brief consideration 
to all the topics bearing upon natural expression. 
Voice, articulation, expression, gesture, and 
methods of instruction comprise the chief depart- 
ments of the work, each department being illustrated 
by varied and appropriate examples, so selected as to 
afford the broadest application. Liberal terms for in- 
troduction. Correspondence invited. Sold by all 
booksellers or by the publishers. 


NATIONAL SOHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY, 
1416 and 1418 Chestnut Street, 
Publication Department. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


the greatest improvement made in upright pianos for 
half a century. The MASON & HAMLIN CO., 
pledge themselves that every Bo of their make shall 
illustrate that VERY HIGHEST EXCELLENCE 
which has always characterized their organs. Send 
for circular with illustrations, full description and 
explanation. 


MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN AND PIANO COMPANY. 


BOSTON, 154 Tremont 8t. 
CHICAGO, 149 Wabash Ave, 
487 d NEW YORK, 46 East 14th St. (Union 8q.) 


QUR NEW SCHOOL AIDS 


schools in good quiet order. Each set contains 150 pretty enrome 
credit cards, 50 large beautiful chromo merit cards, and 12 aree ce 
| artistic chromo excelsior cards, price per set $1; half set 
0 new designs brilliant artistic chromo school reward, exces)" 
merit, credit, diploma, birthday, easter, friendship, remembrance, 
address, visiting, christmas, new year, scripture and gift card: do 
5, 10, 15, 20 and 25e per dozen. Large set samples 20c. If _— 
ot care to order samples send any amount you wish ; stating 5 li" 
ber yay of cards wanted. ana we will surely please you. rhe 

ist, order blanks, return envelo free. postpa 
taken. Please send a trial order. FINE ABT PUBLISHING 


OHARLES H. WHITING, 
(Successor to HALL & WHITING,) 
PUBLISHER, AND DEALER IN 


TEXT-BOOKS 


School Stationery, 
32 Bromfield St., Boston. 


Special attention paid to furnishing School Boards, 
Superintendents, and Teachers with School and College 
Text-books and every variety of School Supplies. 


Liberal discounts made. Correspondence solicited, 


Address as above. 2806 tf eow 
oun of THs JOURNAL for the 

16 Hawiey St, Boston. 


Co., WABREN. Pa. 
in the U.S. 


H OW Order all PERIODIOALS a Pr] 


and Fo at CLUB RATES. 
TO stamp tor complete Catalogue Teach- 
ers supplied with Books, and Station 
kind at wholesale rates. 


of every 
SAVE 


253 om 138% Bromfield Mass. 


8t,, Boston, 


A COLLECTION OF 41 MINERALS AND cts, 
of Home Study,” Price, $3.00, 
Ww. J. KNOWLTON, 


National Subscription Agency 
Oldest of the Lind 


441 cow 
DER of Toe JOUBNAL, 
. mail, paid. Addres, 
EW PUL, OO., id Hawley Boston. 
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Oct. 2 1884. 


VITAE QUESTIONS !!!! 


Ask the most eminent physician 

Of any school, what is the best thing in the 
world for quieting and allaying all irritation of 
the nerves, and ng all forms of nervous 
complaints, giving natural, childlike, refresh- 
ing sleep always 

‘And they will tell you unhesitatingly 

“Some form of Hops!!!” 


CHAPTER I. 
Ask any or all of the most eminent physi- 


8: 
ce What is the best and only remedy that can 
be relied on to cure all diseases of the kidneys 
and urinary organs: such as Bright’s disease, 
diabetes, retention, or inability to retain urine, 
and all the diseases and ailments to 


omen, 
war And they will tell you explicitly and em- 
phatically, “Buchu / 

Ask the same physicians: 

‘What is the most reliable and surest cure 
for all liver diseases or dyspepsia, constipation, 
indigestion, biliousness, malaria, fever, ague, 
etc., and they will tell you: 

‘Mandrake! or Dandelion!!! 

Hence, when these remedies are combined with 


others equally valuable, 

And compounded into Hop Bitters, such ‘a wonder- 
ful and mysterious curative power is developed, which 
is so varied in its,operations that no disease or ill health 
can possibly exist or resist its power, and yet it is 

Harmless for the most frail woman, weakest invalid, 


or smallest child to use. 
CHAPTER II. 


Patients 
« Almost dead or nearly dying ’’ 
For years, and given up by physicians, of 
Bright’s and other kidney diseases, liver com- 
laints, severe coughs, called consumption, 
been cured. 
Women gone nearly crazy! 
From agony of neuralgia, nervousness, 
wakefulness, and various diseases peculiar to 
women. 


People drawn out of shape from excruciating 
of inflammatory and chronic, or 


from scrofula, 
Erysipelas! 


Saltrheum, blood polsoning. dvepgpeia, indigestion 
and, in fact. almost al. diseases frai sg . 


Nature is heir to 
Hop Bitters, proof of which can 


Have been cured y 
be found in every neighborhood in the known world. 


cw None genuine without a bunch of green Hops on 
the white label. Shun all the vile, poisonous stuff with 

“ Hop” or “ Hops” in their name. 
bracing Dialogues, 


Why Not 


tions, Home Amusements, Dancing, Games, Letter- 
Writers, Etiquette, Debating, &, Address, 
DICK & FITZGERALD, Publishers, 

18 Ann Street, New York. 


9? 


Send for our Cata- 
logue of Books, em- 
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DIRECTORY. 
Leading Colleges, Preparatory Schools 
Normal Schools, Academies, &o. 
COLLEGES. 

OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven a 
Schools, Open to both sexes, the togistear, 

PROFESSIONAL. 


LLEN STENOGRAPHIC INST., 8 Pemberton Sq., 
Boston. Practicability a specialty. Circulars. 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT gy 
Address the 


Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. 
esident, or Prof. KE. R. RUGGLES. 844 uz 


LOCUTION and VOICE CULTURE. L. ALONZO 
BUTTERFIELD, 90 Myrtle St , Boston, Mass. 


LOCUTION AND VOICE CULTURE. 

Miss MAVERETTE E. Eppy, Evans House, 175 

a mont Street. Classes now being formed. Instruc- 
on with special reference to teachers’ needs. 


M435. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOG Y, Boston. 
examinations, May 31, June 1, and Sept. 


F. A. WALKER, Prest. WEBSTER WELLS, Sec’y. 


P= POL Y TECHNIC INSTITUTE, Terre Haute, 
d For catalogues 
Prest. CHARLES O. THOMPSON. 


—_INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 


NETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. 
G es Catalogue to Rev. GANNETT, 


~—ncipal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. - 


ASELL SEMINARY for ¥. Women, Auburn 
l dale, Mass. A home school of ex excellent advantages. 
CO. BRa@pon, Principal. 46 as 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, estab. 
lished for the advancement of art education and 
ing ty all branches of industrial draw. 
bool, circu further particulars apply tgs 


1679 Washington St. (Deacon House), 
G. BARTLETT. Principat 
4S84CHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 
Particulars, address 


E. H. Russet, Principal. 
TE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
on West term will begin with entrance examination 
dress Miss 4.7 For circulars, etc., ad- 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For Both Sexes, BRIDGEWATER, MAss, 
catalogues, address the Prin. A. G. BOYDEN, A.M. |. | 


NORMAL SCHOOL, Mass. 
For ‘ 
the Prin., D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 
ATE NORMAL SCHOO WESTFIELD, Mass. 
For Boch 
address J. G. Boorr. 183 


DE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
BR. I. and 
years. Special 

Classes of students. Address, 
J. Monean, Prin, 
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**O Charlie, I’ve just come in from the barn, 
And I’ve seen the sweetest sight, — 

Ten little chickens just out of the shell, 
Like balls of down so white. 


“‘And the tiniest wings that flutter so 
When I take them in my hand, 

And eyes as bright as the babies’ are, 
And heads bobbing round as they stand. 


** But the mother hen is not a bit kind; 
She’s a fidgety, cross old thing; 

She clucks and flutters and scolds away 
When meal to the coop I bring. 


‘I went to the garden and dug some worms, 
Just to see if they fancied such food, 

And they stared and wondered and snapped 

them 

And seemed to say they were good. 

“And two little, feathery, downy things 
Tugged away at one worm so long, 

Pulling here and there till it snapped in two, 
And the hen never told them ’twas wrong.’ 


GoLpEN RuLES.— We commend these ten 
golden rules to all teachers of young children, 
to be used and inculcated.—1. Shut every door 
after you, and without slammingit. 2. Never 
shout, jump, or runin thehouse. 8. Nevercall 
to persons upstairs or in the next room ; if you 
wish to speak to them, go quietly where they 
are. 4. Always speak kindly and politely to 
the servants, if you would have them do the 
same to you. 5. When told to do or not to do 
a thing by either parent, never ask why you 
should or should not do it. 6. Tell of your 
own fault and misdoings, not those of your 
brothers and sisters. 7. Carefully clean the 
mud and snow off your boots before entering 
the house. 8. Be prompt at every meal hour. 
9. Never eit down at the table, or in the parlor, 
with dirty hands or tumbled hair. 10. Never 
interrupt any conversation, but wait patiently 
your turn to speak. 

HuMMING-BIRD’s UMBRELLA.—In front of 
a window where I worked last summer was a 
butternut tree. A humming-bird built her nest 
on a limb that grew near the window, and we 
had an opportunity to watch her closely, as we 
could look right into the nest from the window. 
One day there was a heavy shower coming up, 
and we thought we would see if she covered 
her young during the storm; but when the first 
drops fell she came and took in her bill one of 
two or three large leaves growing close to the 
nest, and laid this leaf over so it completely 
covered the nest; then she flewaway. On look- 
ing at the leaf we found a hole in it, and in the 
side of the nest was a small stick that the leaf 
was fastened toor hooked on. After the storm 
was over the old bird came back and unhooked 
the leaf, and the nest was perfectly dry.—Cor. 
American Sportsman. 


—Though many flowers have faded from my 
life 
And clouds obscure the brightness of the 


sky; 
This have I learned: we can do much to 
make 
Oar lives a blessing, and our words a power, 
It what we fiud to do, for Christ’s dear sake. 
We do with faithfulness, from hour to hour, 


— 


ImporTANT.—When you visit or leave New 
York City, save Baggage Expressage and Car- 
riage Hire, and stop at the Grand Union Hotel, 
opposite Grand Central Depot. 459 elegant 
rooms, fitted up at a cost of one million dollars, 
reduced to $1.00 and upwards per day. Eu- 
ropean plan. Elevator; Restaurant supplied 
with the best. Horse-cars, stages, and elevated 
railroad to all depots. Families can live better 
for less money at the Grand Union Hotel than 
at any other est-cinee hotel in the city. 


— 4 


WANTED. 


A gentleman and wife, accustomed to the care and 
education of the young, will receive to their pleasant 
home one or two Me or children. Every attention to 


training and ed . Best of references. 
Auidress, HIRAM ORCUTT, 
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er N. Bureau, 
“16 Hawley 8t., Boston. 


FOR SUPPLEMENTARY READINC. 


--COUGHS-- 


Consumption 


In cases that have been given up by their doc- 
tors and their friends; all hope gone, all efforts 
to cure ceased, when some one that had been 
saved from a like fate comes in or hears of their 
case, and says: ‘‘You are no worse than I was. 
But look at me now. HALE’S HONEY OF HORE- 
HOUND did it, and it will cure you too.” Friends, 
never give up until you have fully tried HALE’S 
HONEY OF HOREHOUND AND TAR. It is sold 
in bottles at 50 cents and a $1, the contents of the 
latter being nearly triple that of the 50-cent bottle. 

Remember the name — HALE’S HONEY OF 
HOREHOUND AND TAR—as there are counterfeits ! 
0. N. CRITTENTON, No. 115 Fulton 8t., New York, 
Proprietor. Sold by Druggists and Medicine 
Dealers everywhere. 

Pike’s Toothache Drops Cure in 1 minute, 


German Corn Remover kills Corns and Bunions. 


pe of catarrh havjng 
. It is 


tear-ducts, and throat, af- 
fecting the lungs. An acrid 
mucus is secreted, the dis- 
charge is accompanied 
with a burning sensation. 
There are severe spasms 
of sneezing, frequent at 
tacks of headache, watery 
and inflamed eyes. 
Cream Balm is a 
founded on a cor- 
rect diagnosis of this dis- 
ease and can be depended 
upon. 50cta. at druggists: 


60 cts. by mail. Sample bottle, by mail, 10 cts. 
ELY BROTHERS, Druggists, Owego, N. ¥. 


HAY -FEVE 


WONDERFUL 
CURES OF 


KIDNEY DISEASES 
AND 


LIVER COMPLAINTS, oO 
Because it acts on the LIVER, BOWELS and 
KIDNEYS at the same time. 

Because it cleanses the system of the poison- 
ous humors that develope in Kidney and Uri- 
nary Diseases, Biliousness, Jaundice, Constipa- 
tion, Piles, or in Raeumatism, Neuralgia, Ner- 
vous and all Female Complaints. 

SOLID PROOF OF THIS, 
IT WILL SURELY CURE 
CONSTIPATION, PILES, 
and RHEUMATISM, 
By causing FREE ACTION of all the organs 
and functions, thereby 


CLEANSINC the BLOOD 
restoring the normal power to throw off disease. 
THOUSANDS OF CASES 


of the worst forms of these terrible diseases 
have been quickly relieved, and in a short time 


PERFECTLY CURED. 
PRICE, $1, LIQUID OR DRY, SOLD BY DRUGGISTS, 


Co., 
Send stamp for Diary Almanac for 1884, 


HKIDNEY-WORTE 


7 Agents Wanted. 


Quick. To sell the 


AGENTS 
LIFEoes NEXT PRESIDENT 
and Vice Prest. Also sketch of each former Presi 
dent, campaiyn statistics. steel portraits of the candé- 
dates, &c,, &c. 550 pages. Send Ae. for outfit 
at ence. Strike quick —be first in the field. 
Rely ona reliable house. We have been established 
16 years; have an extensive manufactory ; will guaran- 
tee the best book and earliestissued. Liberal terms. 
Address HUBBARD Bg05., 10 Federal St., Boston. 


ADIES \AJHITE | JOUSE 
The ONLY Book of the kind ® ¥ ever pub’d 


MEW EDITION, of comp 


present time, w over 20 Steel Portraits of Ladies of the 
White House, with views of many of the Homes of the Presi- 
dents. This is the most salable book published. Agents 
Wanted—Send for Circulars, with full particulars, to 


BRADLEY & CO. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


Wanted, Agents for the lives of BLAINE & LOGAN, ty 


H,. J. Ramsdell and Ben. Poore. 600 34ful 
illustrations. The most authentic on pub- 


ished. Prospectus, 50 cents. Send at once. Also for 
Life of Wendell Phillips yaad of 
ome me free. 
WILSON BROTHERS, 
477 tf 81 Kilby Street, Boston, 
Send six cents for and 


receive free a 


to more money right away than anything else in this 


world. Fortunes await the workers absolutely sure 
At once address Tauz & Co., Augusta, Maine. 457as 


Teachers’ Agencies. 
EST TEACHERS, 


and FOREIGN, 
promptly provided for Families, Schools, Colleges. 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
Circulars of Good Schools free to Parents. 
School Property rented and sold. 
School and Kindergarten Material, etc. 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
AMERIOAN SOHOOL INSTITUTE, 7 East 14th St., N. ¥. 


Pennsylvania Educational Bureau. 


Business Transacted in every State and Territory. 
Rev. F. A. FREEDLEY, Prest. De Pauw College, 
New Albany, Ind. : “ With pleasure I speak thas pub- 
licly of your promptness and efficiency in furnishing 
my school with a and successful teachers. It is 
I would desire in filling any vacancy.” 

For application form and list of testimonials, address 

L. B. LANDIS, Manager, 


631 Hamilton St., Allentown, Pa, 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


{ntroduces to coll » schools, and families superior 
‘or e ent o on; recomm 

good schools to nts. Call on or address 
J. YOUNG - FULTON, 


Teachers’ Agency 
23 Union Square, New York. 


240 us (1) 


A Choice Collection 


of School Circulars, with judicious advice to parents 
and guardians. Professors, teachers, governesses, in 
every department of art and learning.recommended to 
colleges, schools, and families. References to the fam- 
ilies of the Hon, Hamilton Fish, Ex-Secretary Evarts. 


Cyrus W. Field. 
Miss H. HESSE, 
487 1 36 W. 2ist Street, New York City, 


Brockway Teachers’ Agency, Times Building, 


CHICAGO, 
supplies Teachers for al! departments of work in the pub- 
lic and private schools of Central, Western, and South- 


Teachers, send stamp for application-form. 


ern 8 


The Union Teachers’ Agency. 


1, Provides School Boards and Principals with Teach. 
ers without charge. 

2- Aids teachers in obtaining positions. 

3. Selis or rents schoo! properties. 

School Officers in want of teachers, and teachers who 
wish to improve their situations, wil! find it to their ad- 
vantage toapplyto LOVELL & CO., 


480 16 AsTOR PLACE, New YORK City. 


SOUTHERN SCHOOL AGENCY. 


a EsTABLISHED IN 1880. 29 
Teachers wishing to go South can not afford to over- 
look this Agency. The proprietor, a Sowthern school- 
master, is a practical teacher, and bas beenin charge 
of the famous Howard School of Nashville for the past 
ten years. Over 1000 pupils and 20 teachers, 
8. 58. WOOLWINE, Proprietor, 
23814 Church St., NASHVILLE, TENN. 


THE BOSTON 


TEACHERS’ AGENGY. 


For terms address 
EVERETT 0, FISK, 
13 Tremont Piace, Boston. 


IMPORTANT. 
Great field for Teachers in Texas. Those desiring 
situations would do well to write this Agency for Ap- 


plication-form. 
TEXAS SCHOOL AGENCY, Temple, Tezas. 


Central Educational Bureau, 


One of the many UNSOLICITED testimonials: 

‘IT must commend your Bureau for the genuine in- 
terest taken in your applicants. You have given me 
more information of the vacancies sent than all the 
other Agencies together.’’ 

Send for “ Terms” and “ Mutual Plan.’’ 

D. F. DIMON, 
484 tf 1613 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


OUR 


A New Book for Singing Classes, In« 
stitutes and Conventions. 


By Geo. F. Roor & C, C. Case. 
CONTAINS 


The finest Elementary Lessons, both in quality and 

grading, that have ever appeared in any book. 

The Best of simple Part Songs, Tunes and An- 

thems with beautiful Glees ona Secular Choruses, 

crowned by the brilliant ** Italia.’’ 

for and Work, from 

at which “sings u unod 

fold Ye Portals. 

Take the book all in all andit is one that will make 
class teaching a pleasure and delight to Teachers and 


Price, each 
adozen y express, 
Pages Free. 


PUBLISHED BY 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Send for Circulars and Pricelist of 


Educational Portraits, to this Office. 


| = 
CATARRH HAY FEVER 
| CA?, CUR COWF condition of the lining 
| membrane of the nostrils, 
ST 
| 
a 
ASyp 
| ust | 
| 
ALL ONEY-WCRTE 
DOES Yh 
J 
= 
AWAKE 
BABYLAND | 
” SPECIAL TERMS TO SCHOOLS, 


224 JOURNAL OF 


EDUCATION. 


Vol. XX.—No. 13. 


NEW SCHOOL READER. 
A Valuable Addition to Appletons’ Popular Series of School Readers. 
APPLETONS’ INTRODUCTORY FOURTH READER. 


By WILLIAM T. HARRIS, A.M., LL.D., and ANDREW J. RICKOFF, A.M. 


“This book is designed to furnish suitable reading-matter for those pupils who have finished the Third 
Reader, and are yet too young or immature to take up the Fourth.” 

Constructed in accordance with the same plan and methods which have given Appletons’ School Readers 
thelr unprecedented popularity. Emtreductery price. 56 cents. 


SUPLEE’S 
TRENCH 
ON WORDS. 


With an Exhaustive Analysis, Additional Words for 
Illustration, and Questions for Examination, Prof. 
T. D. SupLek. Trench A, the 
originally in lectures, was but poor p ‘or 

pe gor Ant ng The editor has long deplored this, in 
common with other teachers; hence the present vol- 
The advantages c for it, over all other edi- 


Specimen copies mailed to Teachers and School Oficers for examination upon receipt of introductory price. — are sif-evident. 12mo, cloth, 400 pages. shat 
D. APPLETON & Co., Publishers, price cece 
NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO. 4s2f A. ©. ARMSTRONG & SON, New York. 


A Book Showing How to Teach. 
TEACHERS’ MANUAL OF DISCIPLINE AND INSTRUCTION. 


PREPARED BY THE CITY SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


Adopted by the Board of Education of the City of New York, for the use of every 
Teacher in the Public Schools under its control. 

This manual, handsomely bound in cloth in two 12mo volumes,— one for Primary and one for Grammar 
Grades,—is a thoroughly practical work, containing the most approved method of teaching ev subject in the 
Course of Study for the public schools of New York City. It contains a greater fund of valuable information, 
practically arranged, in relation to the teacher’s work than is to be found in any book similar in character or 
éducational in purpose. Based upon the advanced and tested theories of the best educational authorities of the 


Say; this book 1s a guide or an assistant to teachers ev here. In graded and in ungraded schools it is equally 
ispensable. J. 8. BABCOCK, Publisher, 55 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 


PRIMARY MANUAL, $1.00 to one address on receipt 
. 


I have carefully examined the Teachers’ Manual of Instruction for both Primary and Grammar Grades, and 
think it an able and practical work, whick will be found an invaluable assistant to all teachers, and particularly 
to those just beginning the profession of teaching. I can cordially recommend it to my fellow-teachers through- 
out the United States THOS. HUNTER, Prest. Normal College, -_ York City. 


MYTHOLOCY. Leaflets from Motley. 
By C. A. WHITE, 


Edited by JOSEPHINE E. HODGDON. 
Author of “ White's Classical Literature,” etc. 


Choice selections from the historical writings of JOHN 
LoTHROP MOTLEY, y adapted to school use 

Arranged for the use of Schools and Academies, 
The Student's Mythology isa practical work, prepared by 


and home reading. 
Among these selections will be found studies upon 
an experienced teacher, and designed for pupils who have not 
yet entered, or who, like the greater number of those attending 


which Mr. Motley jaid the foundations of a permanent 
historical fame,—such as the Abdication of Charles V.: 

our schools and academies, are not likely to enter upon a regular 

classical course. New edition now ready, A handoome 2mo 


The Siege of Leyden; The Biography of William the 


Silent; The Life and Sidney; The 
Fire-ships. 
Retail Price, 50c.; Introduction Price, 37c. 


A. 0. STOOKIN, Agt. for New Eng.; 
7 Park Street, Boston, Mass, 


JOHNSON’S 
Family Atlas of the World. 


Acknowledged to be the best. 
New edition just issued. 
Fully revised to date. 

_ Two medals and a decoration. 
Over 189,000 sold to date. 
We want more men in each State. 


A 
A. J. JOHNSON & CO., 


11 Great Jones Sr., New York. 
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School Room Wall Maps 


volume, 515 pp., cl $1.25. Copies sent post-free for 


examination, with a view to introduction in school or coll 
for 75 cents. _ 


A. C, Armstrong & Son, New York. 


ZAKING THE LEAD. 


Barnes New Arithmetics & Higher Mathematics. 
Barnes’ Series. 

Barnes’ u rawing Series. 

Two-Book weogra 


&e. 


es. 


J. H. BUTLER, 


925 Chestnut Street, |PHILADELPHIA, 
PUBLISHER OF 


THE FRANKLIN ARITHMETICS, 
THE FRANKLIN ALGEBRA 
WORCESTER’S NEW SPELLERS, 


&ec., &e., &e. 
BOSTON: WILLIAM WARE &00., 
47 Franklin Street. 455 zz 


BOSTON FOREIGN BOOKSTORE, 


—— AGENCY FOR —— 

HENY HOLT & CO., E. STEIGER & CO., GEORGE 
R. LOCK WOOD, New York ; HACHETTE & CO.’8S 
London Publications ; TavoHNITz’s English Authors. 

Large stock of IMPORTED BOOKS in the F. 
Languages. (~ Send for Catalogue. — 
CABL SCHOENHOF, 
Importer Foreign and Domestic Books and Periodicals, 


481 144 Tremont St., Boston. 
MONROE'S Readers & Spellers., PUBLISHERS, 
MONROE'S Supplem'y Readers. 
MONROE'S Reading Charts, Chestnut St. 
PHILADELPHIA. BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY Co., 
ew Geographies. 416 15 B 
GREENE'S New Grammars. | 15 Bromfield St. 
POWELL'S Language Series. BOSTON. 
HAGAR’S Mathematics. CHARLES COLLINS, 
LERARD’S New U. History. 414 Broadway, . . . NEW YORK. 
GOODRICH'S Child's History. | Abbott's Abercrombie’s Intellectual Philos- 
ROYSE'S American Literature, YORE. ephy. Inquiries concerning the Intellectual Pow. 
APPLETON'S Young Chemist. Ave. Philosophy of the Moral Feelings. 

PARKER'S Arithmetical Charts. CAGO. Phitccophy. on the 
OLARK & MAYNARD, 724 Brosaway, 


Andersen’s Histories and H Readers 

eomseon’s New thmetics and Algebra 
Keetel’s French Course 
Reed and Kellegg’s Graded Lessons in Eng- 

lish and Higher Lessons in English; 
Miutchison’s Physiclegy and 


J.D. Agt., 
151 Wabash Av,, Chicago. 111 Devonshire Heston. 


Dr. Sauveur’s Educational W orks, 


IN SUNDAY SCHOOLS 
SHOULD EXAMINE 


**THE ILLUsT 99 
Of the 


60 cts. per year. Sample number free, 
N. TIBBALS & SONS, 


455 1234 Nassau St., New City. 


—— Sold by 
w. 


Just © 
mts FRANCAISE POUB LES ANGLAIS; $1.50, Mey te the 


cts. 
Any work of Dr. Sanveur may be obtained for examination by sending retail 
Philadelphia, Pa, Cireulars will be seat to applicants, price to the aather, 


MACMILLAN & 00.’8 

SERIES OF SCIENTIFIO TEXT- BOOKS: 
Huxley’s Lessons in Elem. Physiclogy, $1.10 
Geikie’s Lessous in Physical oes 1.10 
Ho so I im Elem. Chemistry, 1.10 
Jones’ Junior Course of Pr. Chemistry, .70 
Jevon’s Elementary Lessons in Logic, 
Stewart's Lessens in Elem. Physics, 1.10 
Leckyer’s Elem. Lessons in Astronomy, 1.35 


154 zz Feath Ave, How York. 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 


Educational A: tus and Materials. 


ishers of 
PRANG’S AMER, TEXT-BOOKS of ART EDUCATION, 
PRANG’S NATURAL HISTORY SERIES. 
PRANG’S TRADES AND OCCUPATIONS. 
GOLOR-CHART FOR THE PRIMARY EDUCATION OF 
GOLOR-SENSE, Adopted by Boson 


anufacturer: 
PRANC’S DRAWING MODELS. 
PRANC’S SCHOOL PENCILS. 
PRANC’S SCHOOL COMPASSES. 
Dealers in Scientific Apparatus and Materials. 
ea For Catalogue and particulars address 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL OOMPANY, 
399 tf 7 Park 
42 Bleeker 


THOS. NELSON & SON, 


Publish Valuable Books by W. F. COLLIER, LL.D. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 12mo, cl., $1.75. 

HISTORY OF ENGLAND. Crown 8vo, cloth, $3.50, 

OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY, 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 
E ROYAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS. 


OXFORD SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 
Send for Catalogues. 


| THE GREAT INSTRUCTION BOOK! 


RICHARDSON’S 


NEW METHOD 
FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 


This wonderful book continues to sell immensely, 
and among others of fine quality may fairly be termed 
the LEADER, having had more years of continued large 
sales, having been repeatedly corrected until it may 
be said to be literally without frait, having been en. 
larged and improved where possible, having been for 
years and years the favorite of eminent teachers who 
have used it, and having been most profitable to the 
publishers and to the widow of the compiler, the copy- 
right alone amounting to more than $90,000. 


PRICE OF 
RICHARDSON’S 


New Method for the Pianoforte, 


$3.00. 
ke” Mailed, post free, for above price. 
487 OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


THE FEITSHANS 


School of Elocution. 


The Fall Term opens Oct. 2, 1884. There will be 
given a course of instruction especially adapted for 
teachers, Readers, Actors, and also a course in Shaks- 
pere. This school grants diplomas to those who com- 


*| plete the fullcourse, Send for Catalogue. 


No. 123 West Side Square, Springfield, Ill. 
349 J. CO, FEITSHANS, Principal. 


SEND TO 
University Publishing Co. 


19 Murray St., New York, 


For Circulars and Price-lists MAURY’s GEOGRAPHIES 
GILDERSLEEVE’S LATIN ; VENABLE’S ALGEBRA, &c. 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., Philadelphia, 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


Westlake’s How to Write Letters. 
Westiake’s Commen School Literature. 
Lleyd’s Literature for Little Folks. 
BRaub’s Normal Speliers. 
Fewemith’s English Grammars. 
Pelten’s Unrivaled Outline Maps. 
Sheppard’s Constitution. 
Peterson’s Science. 


803 eow 


PoRTER & COATES, 


Publish PHILADELPHIA 
The Normal Readers. 
Buckwalter’s Spellers. 
Dunglison’s Physiology. 

Baker’s Natural Philosophy. 
Raub’s Arithmetics. 

Coates’s Comprehensive Speaker. 
Elderhorst’s Blowpipe Analysis. 
Blair’s Rhetoric; Brown’s Aigebras 
Sharpless’s Geom. and Trigonom. 
Raub’s Language Series. 
Gummere’s Surveying. 
Thompson’s Political Economy. 
Greeley’s Political Economy. 
Dickens’s Child’s History Resid 


14 & 16 
Astor Place, 
NEW YORK. 


109 
Wabash Ave., 
CHICAGO. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO. 


PUBLISH 
BRADBURY’S EATON’S MATHEMATICS. 
MESERVEY’S TEXT-BOOKS IN BOOK-KEEPING. 


STONE’S HISTDRY OF ENGLAND, 
PHILBRICK’S SCHOOL SPEAKERS. 


THE STUDENT'S TOPICAL SHAKESPEARE. 
(Subscription.) 
&., &6., 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 
23 Hawley 8t., Boston. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


PUBLISH NEW YORK. 


Hart’s Olassios for Students 
(4 vols. y 31.00 and $1.95 
Atlases (1 vols.), 75c, to $25 
The ctence (30 vols. 
The Advanced Science Series (18 vols.), 1.25 
Putnam’s World’s Progress. Enlarged. 4.50 
Godwin’s clo. of Btography, (new ed. &.00 
Brackett’s Poetry for Home and Sc 1.28 
Putnam’s Art Hand-books. 5 vols.,each 


Leffingwell’s English Classics Schools, 1.50 
Treland’s Pocket Classical 9 7S 
Klemm’s Poesie fur Haus und Schule, 1 
Day’s Psychology, Ethics, Aisthetics, and 
Sturtevant’s E 


’ 


conomics. 1.78 
Bascom’s Mental Sctence, English 
Chadbourne’s Natural Theo 1.56 
Le Duc’s to Draw. us, 2.00 
Putnam’s Hints Home Reading. 75 


Full with specimen pages, mailed application 
to the Paton 


<@- The New and Complete Catalegue of | 
The PUBLICATIONS of 
JOHN WILEY & SONS, 


15 Aster Place, New York, 


Containing 

Scientific and other Text-Books for Colleges, Indus- 
trial Schools and Theological Seminaries, with 
many Valuable Practical Works for Architects, 
Engineers, Mechanics, Ete., including Works on 
Agriculture, Assaying, Astronomy, Book-keepine» 
Chemistry, Drawing, and Painting, Electricity, 
gineering, Metallurgy, Machinery, Mechanics, Min- 
eralogy, Seamanship, Steam-Engine, Ventilation, 
Ete,, Etc. And for Theological Seminaries, He- 
brew and Greek Bibles, Testaments, Lexicons. 
Grammars, Reading-Books and Qoncordances. 

Also a full List of their Editions of 

JOHN RUSEKIN’S WoORES. 

Will be sent free to by mail any one ordering ii. 


Whites New 


Arithmetics. 


TWO-BOOK SERIES. 


Adopted for 
Pall River, Mass. Springfield, Mass. Gloucester, Mass. 
Auburn, Me. Lewiston, Me. Calais, Me. 
Great Palls, N. H. Salisbury, Mass. Norwich, Ct. 
Hanson, Mass. Provincetown, Mass. Richmond, Me. 
Bartlett, N. H. Peabody, Mass. Weymouth, Mass. 
Orono, Me. Baston, Mass. Rochester, N. H. 
Indianapolis, Ind. Memphis, Tenn. Somerset, Mass. 
Parkersburg, W, Va. Denver, Colo. Wheeling. W. V2. 
Eto. Bto. Bto. 


Descriptive Circular and Price- List on Application. 
VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Publishers, Cincinnati & New York. 


C. P. STEARNS, Agent, 8 


Hawley Street, BOSTON. 
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| 
Steele 14 Weeks in the Sciences. 7 Vols.; &c., 
INS | 
| 


